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CONTRASTS. 





BY F. &. 





A shortJune night, now brightening fast to dawn ; 
A house with doors aad windows open wide ; 

A silent sick-rvom, where a dying man 
Lies prostrate in his youth and manhood’s pride. 


A bird's sweet carol, entering giad and ehrili— 
A bird that sings of Hope, when Hope has fied ; 
Ana the Sound smites the watcher witb a thrill 
Of agony—as if some voice had said ; 


‘Weep on—and watch ! but I shall sing as sweet 
Among the ruses—though thy dear ones* die ; 

And all the world shal! pass with careless teet, 
Although thy heart be broken utterly !°" 


Uh little bird ! how tunefui was thy lay, 
That told so bitterly on mourners’ ears : 
Yet it was Summer—and what tongue will say ; 
‘-Twere well eBetnrete too could share our tears!"’ 


Her Mother’s Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ “‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,’’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER X.—(conrTinvuEn. } 


WIFE!”’ said Daphne; and a sunny 
smile came over her face. 

“That is a possibility 1 have never thought 
of yet. 

“TI have never dreamed of myself as any- 
body’s wife.” 

“There is time enough,” remarked Lady 
Marcia; “you are only seventeen. 

“You will be somebody’s wife some day, 
no doubt.”’ 

“I am not at all sure as to that,”’ laughed 
Daphne. 

“) am happy in fulfilling my duties as a 
daughter. 

“I do not know what sort of wife Ishould 
make. 

‘‘By-the-bye, Lady Marcia do not tell any 
one that I caine to see this picture. They 
would laugh at me and tease ine, and 1 
should not like that.’’ 

Lady Marcia told no one but the Earl, 
who was naturally charined. 

“She is a loving tender-hearted girl,’’ he 
said, 

“Iam delighted to hear that she thinks 
80 much of my poor boy.”’ 

And Lady Marcia in that moment felt 
almcst as thongh the whole business was 
settled and Daphne must be Countess of 
Cradoc. 

Itso happened that on that same day the 
Earl went through the woods to find one of 
the keepers he wished to see. 

All his thoughts ran inuch on Daphne. 
He loved her very dearly; trom the first his 
heart had warined to her; and now he felt 
that she had made a place for herself there. 
He had alinost hoped that it was the wiil of 
Heaven she should sueceed hiin; she was 
80 bright, eo blithe, so loving. 

He felt that she would cherish the mem- 
ory of his beloved boys, and keep it green. 
If his suffrage had been taken at that tine, 
Daphne would have been Countess of Cra- 
doc then and there. 

Passing through a plantation known as 
the Firs, he caught sight of Irene sitting on 
the summit of a grassy mound. 

“Here, and alune ?”’ he said, as he made 
his way to her. 





“Y es. 
“It is my own fault. 

“I wanted to be alone. 

Want to think 
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rhe view was magnificent, for 


prised the woods, the river, the grand old | 


church ot Abbey Dale, a glorious sweep | 
of neadow-land, fertile farms, cosy home- 
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| to be,”” 





“Ttisa beautiful view,” said Irene. 

“How strange that so much should be- 
long to one man, while thousands ot others 
have not even a place upon which to lay 
their hands!” 

“Strange? 

“But it is common and fitting order of 
things,’’ said the Earl. 

“‘Well I am sure of one thing,”’said Irene 
thoughtfully—‘that the man or woman 
who holds so inuch in his or her hands is 
but a steward. 

“It was never intended that one should 
monopolize it. 

“On the contrary, it should be held as a 
precious trust from Heaven.” 

“Those are mature ideas for so young 8 
head,”’ said the Earl. 

“Are they? 

“IT hope I have not said anything to offend 
you?” 

‘No; there is nothing I like to hear better 
than the fresh ideas of a youthful mind ; 
and vou talk and think as my son Bertie 
talked and thought. 

“It isalways well to know what others 
think. 

“Now, if you, Irene, had the sole control 
of alarge estate and revenue like mine, 
what should you do ?”’ 

She was silent for a few minutes. Then 
she answered— 

“Tt is a difficult question, but I will try 
to reply to it. 

“First I should consider myself responsi- 
ble fur every one on the estate. 

“I should not be foolishly generous, giv- 
ing indiscriminately but should try to esti- 
mate the just value of labor done, holding 
justice in my right hand, mercy is" my 
left. 

‘My tenants should pay a fair rent; but, 
if they wanted anything done which would 
improve the land, I would help them to 
carry it out. 

‘*] should like them to consult me in alli 
emergencies, and feel that in their land- 
lord they had their truest friend. When 
any went wrong—fell into temptation, 
yielded to sin—I would not summarily dis- 
iniss them ; but I would give thei a fur- 
ther trial. 

“Do you find all that quixotic?” 

‘““No—very praiseworthy,” said the Earl 
quietly. 

‘“Youasked me a broad question,” she 
went on, with a smile, “and now you must 
hear all my answer.”’ 

“T shall be most happy. 
fervent young reformer.” 

“Am I, Lord Cradoc? I am telling yon 
what I should do if I had estates and 
revenues. 

“You perhaps act in similar fashion your- 
self.’’ 

“(40 on, Irene,’”’ be said. 

And she contined, with the same grave 
sweet wisdoin. 

*¢] should build schools for the children— 
I would not have an uneducated child on 
the estate—and they should learn every- 
thing useful—to read and write, to sew, to 
cook, how to keep a house in order, to 
tend little ones younger than themselves.” 

“Very sensible,’ said the Ezrl, with a 
sinile. 

“Then I would build alinshouses for the | 
poor and bospitals for the sick. 

“J would try,” she added earnestly, ‘‘to 
do good to all.” 

“You must have thought deeply over this 


You are a very 


matter, Irene ?”’ said the Earl. 
No, I bave not. I have never imagined 
afl reas atale , 
Ty 
“You cannot be sure of that,” said the 


Earl. 

“T feel as sure as it is possible for any one 
she replied. 
“Yuu may marry well,” be said. 





} 
} 


A look of passionate a came over her | 


beautiful face. 

“If I marry at all,” she said, “I hope to 
marry well, but notin your sense of the 
word. 

“] should never marry for money.” 

“You are one of a thousand then, Irene,” 
cried the Earl. 

**You bave told me what you would do if 
you had a large estate; but how about your- 
se] f—about the jewelry, diamonds, horses, 
carriages, and all the fine things that ladies 
like ?”” 

“TI have but little acquaintance with them; 
but that is sufficient,”’ sne said. 

‘*My tastes do not lie in that direction at 
all, 

“I donot think I have any frivolous 
ideas, 

“I should like my life to be filled with 
good and useful work. 

“Tf it were not for mamma, I should try 
to do something as it is; but that would 
break her heart. 

‘“‘] hope it will please Heaven not to take 
me out of this world until it is somewhat— 
however little—the better for my having 
lived in it.” 

“That is your highest ambition ?’’said the 
Earl gently. 

“Yes, my highest,’ she replied. 

“T do not say that it is my dearest wish. 
I have one wish nearer to my heart than 
ambition.” 

“W hat is it?’’ asked the Earl. 

“J will tell you when we know each 
other better. I have always intended to 
tell you,” she replied, “but would rather 
not now.” 

“Anything that intérests you is of interest 
to ine,”’ said the Earl ; ‘and if I can for- 
ward any wish of yours, I shall be delight- 
ed to do so. 

“Now I must go. 
the keepers. 

“Will you give me the pleasure of your 
society ? 

“Would you like a walk?" 

“With you,” she asxed, raising her dark 
eyes to his face. 

“Yes, very much—above anything else.’’ 

And they started off together. 

Lady Marcia was puzzled once nore. 

That morning Daphne seeined to bo the 
favorite. 

Now Lord Cradoc came in to luncheon 
with a beaming face, full of the delightful 
walk he had with Irene, and enthusiastic 
about her ideas. 

Lady Ryeford was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. This was as it should be. 

Now she felt pleased that Irene was un- 
like other girls, was sensible and thought 
ful, older than her years; for the Farl was 
evidently struck. 

The store of information and reading 


I have to see one of 
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<a wan at fault. Lady Marcia 
loved Daphne best, partly beonuse she had 
no mother, and partly for her sweet bright 
gaiety. 

She had the art of amusing, and it was a 
novelty to Lady Marcia to be amused. 

She wished she could have gone to the 
Farl and said to him,"‘I have watched thein 
both, I know them both well, and Daphne 
should be your choice; she should be your 
successor.”’ 

But she could not honestly do that, for 
Irene had powers and gifts at least equal to 
Daphne's. 

Poor Lady Marcia was in great perplexity 
for the Earl and his adviser had been so 
sure of her ability to help them to decide o 
question of vital moment, and she felt she 
was of no use at all. 

“It is not often,” said the distracted lad7 
to horself, “‘that one can complain ot rela 
tives being too perfect, too lovable. Oh, if 
one of these girls would but prove superior 
to the other!"’ 

For, with all the intelligence she could 
bring to bear upon tho study of their char- 
acters, she could find but trifling faulta 
In Daphne there was a certain bright care- 
leasness, in Irene a quick passionate im, 
pulse-—both of which, she felt, wanted re 
straining. 

** Good blood never lies,'’’ she said to 
herself. 

“But race always tells.” 

She had not found either of the two speak 
an equivocating word or do a mean action. 
In one respect i. would have been almost 
a relief to her to have done so. 

Mr. Rigby had done his nest. 

Never a week had passed without his go- 
ing over to Poole to dine and spend the 
evening. 

“There is no sentimental nonsense about 
me,’’ said the lawyer. 

“T aim not likely to be influenced by any 
pretty feminine ways or caprices, 

“I shall form astern, correct judgment, 
just as though I had two blue-bouks to deal 
with.” 

But he found himself foiled, the result of 
his investigation being that he fell bope- 
Jessly in love with both. 

He had never imagined that two such 
lovable creatures could exist; and as he 
drove home under the light of the stars, the 
good lawyer devoutly thanked Heaven that 
the responsibility of the choice did not,after 
all, lie with him. 

So up to the present time the course pur- 
sued had been a failure. 

Neither of the girls knew why they had 
been invited, nor had either the least sus 
picion how matters stood, while the only 
outsider who suspected anything was Lady 


| Ryeford. 


which she had once thought really ob- | 


jectionable now became of value in her eyes, 
since it would please the Earl. 
* * * * 
Some weeks had passed since the arrival 
of the guests at Poole, and they had by this 
time become intimately acquainted. It 
was the middle of December, and the Earl 


began to think that it was time to introduce | 


his charining young kinswomen to his 
neighbors. 


At present, beyond Sir Arthur Markham 


and the Studleys, they had formed no ac- 
quaintances. 


He had found himself hitherto utterly 
upable to make any choice, 

To b their inerits were so even!‘ 
raits } ter inig ) ue “ aM 
which would guide biim , 

He would find out too which was the 


more popular ainong friends and acquaint- 
ances—in fact, it was the best step he could 
think of taking. 


Matters might possibly be different if 
they nixed more in society, 

The Earl thought that he would then be 
sure to bear i:partial reinarks and com- 
nents, society having a summary method 
of judging, and standing upon scant cere- 
mony. 

“It seems very soon,” he remarked to 
Lady Marcia, ‘‘to begin the round of life 
again: yet, though the bovs have been 
dead only six months, it seems like six 
years to ine.”’ 

Lady Marcia encouraged him in his pro- 
ject, for she was paintully anxious, 

The loss of his son preyed upon hiin even 
more than he was aware. 
He had aged tnuch; he was thinner, paler, 


and had a cons‘al! 0 gh 


What a terrible thing would 
anything happened before his affairs were 
settled ! 

“If he bad but made 


Lady Marcia to the 


it be if 


his choice,’”’ said 
lawyer, “and his mind 
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‘ more grace,” rejoined bowed the lovel face 

were completely at rest, I would persaade| Lady Marcia declared that, if they pee 6 nd <g- da eam cod thon gaged Agee, ce ened 
him to go abroad for a year or two. He | been sent to Paris for them, their ve | the Duke. however,” said the | ment at the Earl. i 
will never be happy or wel! at Poole,where | styles could not have been better suited. “The ve is does Lord Cradoc Lord Cradoe bad ma Bir Trevor’ 
everything speaks of the boys: be oan | O/ all the invitations sent out, scarcely one one peculiarity if indeed it come _ 
never them here for five minutes | had been Se 4 <7" was exactly what no one could der his notice. 
ey ed proached, onsemens grow inioees. _ ; He rewnewbered bim only as the warm 
votes, as it were, of suciety met with ap | dr they pd ee bow yr od herself tho ly. The fact of his ng been so was upper. 
proval froin his two advisers, | look forward to a ball as toa joyes Sane ad tenal and, wherever | most in bis m now. | 

The Karl thougiit that «vail would most | light ” abe was, a little crowd of admirers sur-| The gay ball-roorm faded from his sight; 
fotsaded Sivine round of festivities he Rin. ing my fret ball,” said Daphne to = Po be saw bis boys nding bard across the 

tended giving. “ with Sir Trevor urging them o 

“Now, novels I have read It was an ordeal; but she passed through | moors, & on. 
Noone was more del nd thee tate ow, in all the I have read some- it eucosssfully. “{ bave not seen you sinee—since it 


Ryeford, for now she 

“an opening.” 

She considered herself infinitely superior 
to Lady Marcia in all social knowledge; 
now was the time to show it. 

She went to the Harl’s study, where he 
was busily engaged in ng a list of 
guests whom be 

“I aun grieved to interrupt you,” she 
said ; “but I was anxious for a few words.” 

“My dear Lady Ryetord,” said the 
Earl, in his inost courteous fashion, ‘I aim 

’ delighted to see you. 

“IT feel honored by your visit. Whetcan 
I do for you.” 

She looked at him with a taint emile. 

“Nothing, dear Lord Cradoc, thanks; au 
contraire, I waut to do something for 

ou."’ 

* “You are very kind," said the Earl, puz 
sled as to what she ineant. 

“Lady Marcia tells ine you are thinking 
of giving a oball; and I thought, 
as she does not seein very strong, I would 
of'er my services. 

“She looks to me like a person with some 
terrible secret anxiety,’’ continued Lady 
Rvetord, delighted to hare secured the 
Earl's attention, and anxious to retain it. 

“That inust be fancy on your part,’ he 
replied, laughing. 

“Lady Marcia has nothin 
except’ —and his tace 
the loss of the boys,” 

“Ah, that ead, irreparable loss!"’ sighed 
Lady Ryeford. 

os is indeed irreparable,” said the Earl 
gravely. 

Then he wondered if he should take 
this handsoine clever woman into his con- 
fidence. 

But no—that would never do. 

She would of course decide for her 
ueenly daughter, and bis heart pleaded 
or Daphne. 

“IT thought,” continued Lady Ryeford, in 
her sweetest voice, “that, if I could be of 
any use to vou, dear Lord Cradoc, I would 


to trouble ber, 
dened—‘*except 


gladly place ny services at your disposal. | 


Ot course, since the death of Sir Alton, I 
have not been in a position to give balls; 
bit I understand the whole scienoe—i! | 
nay 80 call it—from beginning to end. I 
should be most happy to undertake all re- 
sponsibility, if it will relieve Lady Marcia 
and you.”’ 

“As regards mywself, I should be very 
giad,"’ said the Earl, raising his worn face 
w hers, “for I do not feel quite equal to it. 
But I cannot answer for Lady Marcia.” 

“I have spoken to ber and she seemed 
delighted.”’ 

“Then, ny dear Lady Ryeford, I shall 
be only too pleased,"’ said the Earl. ‘Pray 
take the entire imanaygement—I give you 
carte blanche. 

“The only thing I need doin the matter 
is to write out this list; that, of course, you 
could not do, as you duo pot know the 
county. 

“But everything else I leave to you.”’ 

That was the worst day's work the Earl 
ever did for it gave Lady Ryetvord a taste of 
rover that was fatal. 

‘she was at the very acme of delight;noth- 
ing could ttave pleased ber better or have 
made her happter. 

She bad really that social knowledge 
which ws needed to make an entertainment 
a success; and Lady Marcia, who lacked it, 
at tiimes,during the preparation for the ball, 
wondered in silence how it = gag that 
power and inanayeimment seemed to be slip- 
Ping froin her grasp. 

Lady Ryeford made ber mark on this 
occasion. 

She had for some time longed for an op- 
portunity of ‘coming to the tront,” and 
now she had it. 

There were great elation and excitement 
when it becaine known in the county that 
the doors of Poole were about once more to 
be thrown -. 

Rumors of the beauty and talent of two 
girls saving there had spread far and wide, 
and caured no little sensation. 

Some few knew of the peculiarity as re. 

I the succession in the Cradoc family. 

bere was sine anxiety on the subject. 

Had Lord Cradov a male heir or not? Were 
the girls to be co-heiresses ? 

Would the estates and the revenues be 
divided between thein,or would one inerit 
the whole? 

And, if so, which would it be? 

Gossip and speculation were rife, and the 
ball was looked forward to with an anxiety 
that bad never been felt in the county be- 
fore. 

The rumor gained ground that the girls 
were not co-heiresses—that one would suc- 
ceed to all. 

Which would it be? 

People telt confident that they would 
soon be able, froin the manner of the Earl 
and the young ladies,to discover which 
was the favored one. 

At Lady Marcia’s suggestion 
sent to Paris jor their bali-dresses. 

These proved a very triumph of artistic 
eres 


the Ear 


the pale ainber that suits a brunette com- 
plexion 6o perfectly. 

Daphne's dress was 
trimuned with exquis: 
LT ae 


eeieoing white silk 
lace and drooping 


The color of Irene’s was black and amber | 


thing b gal happened to the heroine 
at her first ball. 

“I wonder if anything will happen to 
mev’’ 

“What would you like best?” asked 
Irene. 

“Plenty of dancing, plenty of nice 
ners, of coinpliinents,and everything p 
ant,”’ she replied, with a bright laugh. 

“Daphne,” said Irene, looking at her 
earnestly, ‘your heart is asleep.” 

“I hope it will never wake,”’ she replied, 
with sudden gravity, “for to wake a sleep- 
ing heart may be as dangerous asto stir a 
sieeping lion. 

“But, Irene,” she continued, “I could 
not say as much as that for you.” 

Daphne was beginning to understand ber 
friend better than she had hitherto. 





CHAPTER XI. 


NLY six months dead’’ were the words 
that seeined to haunt od on ae be 
passed through the brilliantly-ligh 

hall—“‘only sx months dead,and the Soune 
is a brilliant scene of gaiety! Well, well, I 
could not help it. It is but a means to an 
end.”” 

Lady Ryeford had done her work very 
well. 

She knew that plenty of light and plenty 
of flowers were essential, and that without 
thein nothing else would be effective. She 
bad spared neither. 

The flowers were superb and the light- 
ing brilliant. Indeed every arrangement 
was perfect. 

It was many ing pee since such a ball 
had been given at Poole. 

The string of carriages laden with guests 
seemed endless. 

The servants, like their master, were 
sorrow!ul that the time of mourning should 
be abridged. 

Yet they could not repress a satisfaction 
that Poole looked once more like its former 
self, 

The ball-room had been built by the fa- 
ther of the present Earl, Hildebrand, Lord 
Cradoc, who liked dancing and pleuty of 
space to dance in. 

It was one of the finest in England, long, 
broad, and lofty ; and, to add to its charms, 
a fine conservatory had been built at each 
end. 

From curiosity the guests came early. 

All were anxious to be present at the 
opening of the ball. 

They wanted to see the entree of the 
young ladies. 

There was some little sensation in the 
room when the party from the house en- 
tered. 

Any one who had thought to guess the 
status of the young ladies from their en- 
trance into the rooin must have been sadly 
disappointed. 

The Earl came first, leading Lady Rye 
ford, who looked very handsome and im- 
posing in her rich dress—Lady Marcia was 
in the drawing-rooin, receiving her guests ; 
then came the two girls, walking side by 
side, each so beautiful, so gracetul, so per- 
fectly attired, that it was impossible to say 
which was the more lovely. 

Public adiniration was quite divided. 

The dark-eyed girl in the rich dress of 
amber and black, with pale ainber roses in 
her dark hair and at her breast; the fair 
golden-hatred girl in white silk and lovely 
drooping grasses—no one knew which to 
adinire the inore. 

There was the fascination of fair loveli- 
ness, of bright smiles, about Daphne; there 
was the charin of queenly beauty, of grace- 
ful dignity, about Irene. 

The poy guest, tha Duke of Spalding 
opened the ball with Lady Rveford. 

The Duke and Duchess of Spalding were 
the great county magnates, 

It was not often that they left the magnifi- 
cent castle of Steinham to visit any one; 
but this was an exceptional event—the first 
ball given at Poole since the terrible blow 
that had fallen there—and the Duke and 
Duchess wished to show tueir entire sym- 
pathy and interest, 

A rumor had reached them of the beauty 
of the two young girls, and of the probabil- 
ity that one or the other would be heiress 
at Poole. 

There had always been great friendship 
between the households of Poole and 
Steinham, and the Duke and Duchess, hav- 
| ing known and liked the Earl’s boys, had 
| felt grieved for his loss, 

_Desiroys to know the truth about the 
girls, they eyed them with soine little curi- 
Osity. 

Rumor had been correct ; they certainly 

| were inarvellously beautiful. . 

“I like the dark one best,” 

Ducchess to her husband. 





said the 


“What is her name—Irene Ryeford? 
I do not like the mother—a pushing kind 
of woman—requires keeping in her plac« 
Poe dark girl will be a magnificent wo- 


ian. 
“I hope, if either of them is chosen, it 
will be she.”’ 
nan I,” aaid the Duke, “prefer the fair 
ri. 


ae Ps gn ny and ful.’’ 
“The dark one has the more dignity,” 
declared the Duchess. " 





There was no undue elation of manner, 
no sign of flattered wy 

The bleom on her face deepened, 
and her eyes shone bri pay: but ber 7 
ner was perfectly free from all coqu an 
affectation, although she certainly —s 
the adiniration she received—enjoy it 
with a girl's true a of bomage. 
Every eye follow er. The golden hair, 
the bright sweet face, her dainty grace, 
charined the beholders. 

Irene had as great a triumph in her 


way. 

dhe had a large choice of partners, but 
she did not always dance, and there was an 
unpression she was exclusive. She looked 
too, like a young queen: and even those 
who admired her most were in some little 
awe of her. 

Every one saw how much the 
Duchess was interested in ner, and public 
opinion vacillated. 

And Daphne us was inevitable, made a 
conquest. Indeed she made not one but 
‘twenty. 

Sir Trevor Egremont was master of Hin- 
ton Towers, which next to Poole, was per- 
haps the finest house in the county. He 
had a splendid income, and he was univer- 
sally liked. 

But his shy avoidance of the sex had al- 
ways been asource of amusement to his 
friends. 

At Hinton Towers there were but few 
woinen-servants, for, whenever he could 
set a man to do the work usually done by 
women, he was delighted. 

His housekeeper was over fifty, and none 
of the domestics who had obtained a tootin 
at the Tower were even tolerably - 
looking. 

Amongst men be was very popular. He 
kept open house; he was a capital shot, 
an excellent rider, a good sportsinan. 

And what was better he wasa true friend 
many a one who had gone to him in 
distress having come away with a light 
heart. 

But noone could ever induce hiin to seek 
the society of ladies; although, in casual 
converse with the:n, or in discussing thein 
with friends, be was po.iteness itself. A 
Baronet, with a fine estate and a good in- 
come, the matrons of the county were all 
desirous of coining to bis assistance. 

But he would not hearxen to them; he 
never intended to marry. 


Providence would take care of his title 
and estate—of that he was quite sure; and 
he had no intention whatever of making his 
life miserable for the sake of his estate. 

He carefully avoided country-houses 
where there were pretty imarriageable 
daughters. 

As fora ball he had never been to one. 
He came to this not to dance, but to show 
his respect tor Lord Cradoc, and to express 
his syinpathy with him, for he had known 
and loved his sons. 

Many a day’s shooting had they enjoyed 
on his estate; out of many a scrape hud he 
helped them. 

There was noone whom the poues Lord 
Hyde and his brother had loved better 
than Sir Trevor. 

He had passed unscathed through many 
London seasons. 

He was as well-proved steel 
eyes and bewitching siniles; but, for all 
that, succuinbed at the first sight of 
Daphne's lovely, charming, piquant face. 

He had been, ashe thought, very suc- 
cessful in avoiding those whom he regard- 
ed as his natural ene:nies. 

He had shaken hands with kindly Lady 
Marcia, whom he had always liked, be- 
cause she had neither daughter nor cousins, 
nor cared to introduce him to any young 
ladies. 

She let him go his own way, and made 
no comment for which he was grateful. 

They had talked for a few minutes about 
‘the boys,’’ the subject that was always 
uppermost in Lady Marcia’s heart. Then 
he was introduced to Lady Ryetord, froin 
whorn he fled in ge 

He knew the style of lady she was ex- 


inst bright 


actly. 

He looked at Irene with simple-hearted 
wonder at her queenly beauty, and passed 
on, unconscious of his doom. ’ 

He met the Earl, who greeted him with 
outstretched hand, with warm words of 
a ye . 

e was conscious of a dazzling a tion 
at the Earl's side. sh 

He saw resting on the Earl‘s arm a beau- 
titul tapering snow-white hand. Then, be- 
fore he had time to beat a retreat, the Earl 
turned suddenly. 

**Miss Erlecote, let me introduce Sir Tre- 
vor Egremont to you.”’ . 

He glanced at the beautifui face, and all 
was over. 


The careless indifference of vears was a | 
thing of the past. ; 

Disinay. confusion, wonder, de ight, 
struggled tor mastery in Sir Trevor’s | 


inind., 

Bachelor and confirmed woman-hater, he 
was suddenly introduced to a young and 
beautiful girl, without the slightest warn- 
ng without tame to reflect. 

e looked ‘or an instant into the depths 


of two laughing biue e and life 
“e y ea, WAS all 








’ 

“No,” replied Sir Trevor. ; 

“Ah, it was one of thore things dificult 
to realize !’’ 

The Earl turned to the girl who leaned 
on bis arm. 

“Do you not see a resemblance be- 
tween Miss Erlecote and Alaric ?” 

What a situation for a iman who had 
avoided the faces of fair women as though 
they were fatal to hiin! 

Towaneanat not only to look at this face 
but to pronounce zacnane apon it. As 
though the first glance into those laughing 
eyes not been enough! Still it must be 


done. 
He summoned all his cou - He had 
baffled 


leaped many a brook which 
othe had jumped hedge fro 

eh um many a ge from which 
his comrades had flinched. It was only 
looking into a siniling woman’s fair face, 


nevet thingirl, who k bi 
ett rl, w new not of hi 
whose laughing blue eyes had gienced 
carelessly at him, had avenged ber sex. 

Never nore would Sir Trevor Egremont 
troll ovt his cheery songs in praise of “sin- 
gle blessed ness.”’ 

Never nore would he, as a freeand light- 
hearted bachelor, ride to hounds without a 
care. 

Never more would he boast that he had 
chosen the safest path, and that he should 
never be tormented by women or love. 

Never more would he cry out that free- 
doin was worth al! else. 

A cagio gence from those biue eyes had 
done the hief. 

“Sir Trevor, will you take charge of 
Miss Erlecote for ne? 

“I must see Sir Phineas Lumley,” bastily 
exclaimed the Earl, catching sight of a 
friend at the other end of the bull-room to 
whorn he wished to speak. , 

The Baronet’s heart beat violently, his 
bead swam, his stalwart limbs trembled. A 
voice clear and sweet fell npon his ear, 
though the spoken words were to hii as in 
an unknown tongue. 

Then the fair white hand was lying upon 
his arm. 

“The room is very warm,and I was goin 
with Lord Cradoc in search of an ice,” sai 


Daphne. “Perhaps you will find one for 
me.”’ ’ 
“This is perfectly awful,’”’ thought Sir 


Trevor. ‘ 
“What shall I do?”’ 
Two or three of his intimate friends pass- 

ed him by with a smile—a sinile that meant 

much to him. 

“] think 1 am equal to that,” he re 
plied. 

“Equal to what ?”’ laughed Daphne. “Do 
you mean finding an ice t You have uot to 
go to the North Pole for it.” 

“Is sbe laughing at me?’’ thought Sir 
Trevor; and the idea made him wince. 

“What did you wean’’—und Daphne 
laughed again—“*by being equal to finding 
an ice? 

“A man maybe equal to leading a forlorn 
hope; but it requires no great amount of 
courage to in search of an ice.” 

“Ah,’’ said Sir Trevor, with a deep dis- 

mal —_ and a grave shake of the head, 

“you do not know all !’’ 

“This ismy first ball,” she said. 
not likely to know much.”’ 

H- looked at her with eager delight. 
meal may alinost say that this is my first 

“I have never danced in my life.” 

‘‘Never danced !’’ cried Daphne. 
why are you bere?”’ 

“‘Because,”’ he replied, in blunt honest 
fashion that won her liking, ‘‘I love the 
Earl, and loved the boys. 

“This is the first time Poole has been 
thrown open since they died, and I came to 
show ny interest and — “al 

“That is kind,” said shane. “How 
every one who knew them seeins to have 
loved Lord Cradov’s sons !”’ 

“They were the finest youths in the 
whole country round. 

“The sea never drowned better—and gal- 
lant men have found their graves in the 
deep waters. 

“There was a splendid daring about them. 
It was atreatto see either of thein take 
a fence or jump a ditch, for they knew 2° 
tear. 

“And they loved each other so well. The 
tears came to my eyes when I read how 
they went to thelr death each with his arm 
round the otber’s neck. 

“I have seen then standing in that atti 
tude scores of times.’’ 

“] like to hear 4bout them,’’said Daphne 
“Never mind the dancing. And I do no 
really care about the ice. 

“Let us sit bere, near these tall fern 
a few minutes, and you shall tell me ® 


“Tam 


“Then 


s, for 
bout 


| them.”’ 


So he talked for half an hour or more, 
forgetting bimeelf and his absurd wage 
sciousness while dilating on a subject © 
which he could be really eloquent. 

If Daphne had talked to bin on ordinary 


ball-room topics, he would have been Der 
vous, scared, self-conscious ; but they 
in their earnest fashion, forgot that 
were ib a bali-rooin. 

Sir Trevor could have 


fancied he 7™ 
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king into the face of an angel whose 
Keart wae filled with pity for the oe 

He told her a score of anecdotes of them, 
of their generosity, their daring, their 

h. 

= raised her beautiful blue eyes to his, 
full of tears. 

“How sad they should have died!’’ she 


nia hat a sweet creature she is,” thought 
Sir Trevor—“bow loving, how kind !"’ 
He forgot his restraint. How perfectly 


harming she is! 
. She talked to bim as though she had 


known him for years, 

And then the bright face was so like 
Alaric’s! 

How often the 


Rhtieg heir had sat and 
talked to-bim wi 


just such an expression 


in bis eyes! 
People and re- them. 
Daphne heeded not; Sir Trevor did not 


care. 

Even her Grace of Spalding emiled at the 
unusual sight. 

“Sir Trevor has found his eyesight at 
last,” she said to Lady Marcia. 

Nothing was farther from Daphne's 
thoughts than making a conquest. 

At first she had been greatly amused by 
Sir Trevor, he was 80 unlike the other men 
in the rooin. 

He was abrupt; he spoke his th hts so 

lainly; and his inimitable answer, “I think 
vam equal to that,’’ had amused her. 

She was pleased too with his loving re- 
membrance of the boys and his esteem for 
the Earl. 

Daphhe thoroughly enjoyed that half- 
hour. 

She never dreamed that it would affect 
his whole life. 

“J wish,” he said—“and it is for the first 
time in my life that I utter such a wish— 
that I knew how to dance.”’ 

“Why ?’’ asked Daphne, who was much 
amu with this f-ank outspoken 
bachelor. 

“Because then I could dances with you,” 
he replied, glancing adiniringly at the girl- 
ish gracefu ure. 

“T should ine you dance like a 
fairy,” he continued ;‘‘light footsteps always 
go with a light heart.” 

“My heart is light enough,” said Daphne. 
“Yet I have one or two shadows in my 
lite.’’ 

“J wish you would tell me what they 
are,” he returned. 

“I am quite willing,’ said Daphne. 

“They are not real troubles, such assome 
people have; butat home, where my fa- 
ther lives, we have soine passing clouds ; 
and here at Poole I am always grieved about 
the Earl’s boya. 

“How sad it seems that two young gal- 
lant lives should be taken, and inany that 
seein 80 useless left ! 

“I can see that they are always in the 
Ear|’s thoughts.” 

“Ah, they- were handsome!’ said Sir 
Trevor. 


While fair bright Daphne and the hand- 
some simple-hearted Baronet were thus 
conversing, the Ear) hiwself had quitted 
tho ball-room. 

Within all was splendor, magnificence, 
festivity; without, the white-baired old 
man paced wearily upand dcwn his favorite 
walk, bemoaning the bonny lads he should 
never see in. 

When the entertainment—which was in 
every way a great success—was over, few, 
ifany, had decided which of the two beau- 
titul gifted girls they would like to see 
mistress of Poole. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
eR ee 


CaTs AND H¥ERETICS.—It occasionally 
happens that the naine of an animal, in it- 
self of unknown derivation, stands as the 
root of some other word, and thereby 
throws a curious light on the mental state 
or those who framed the derivative. The 
Gerinan word katze, a cat, affords a good 
casein point. This bumble word has baf- 
fled even Grimm himself, Lut the word 
ketzer (katzer) for a heretic is admiaed to 
beaderivative froin it. How came this 
about? The answer is tolerably clear. That 
&@ witch and a black cat were not merely 
invariably associated ether but very 
often ed as one and the same natural 
phenomenon by that process of instanta- 
neous conversation which bas already been 
shown to be the keynote of all inythology, 
is known to all who have waded never so 
little ainid the inelancholy annals of the 
arts ofsorcery. Thus in parts of France 
p*cutiar dread still attaches to all cats seen 
on the roofs of houses in February, froin 
the belief that they are not really cats, but 
Witches, whoin it is therefore desirable to 
shoot. But it is perhaps less well known 
how inti:nate was the original connection 
in men’s minds between witchcraft and 
heresy. In popular German imagination, 
the Waldenses, the Albigenses, and even 





the Teinplar knights were credited with | 


worshiping a large black cat, and this asso- 
Clation of ideas resulted in the word katzer 
or ketzer for a heretic. Therefore, it was 
once the custom in France every St. John’s 


| gotu 


day, with bymns and anthems to throw | 


twenty-four live cats into a large fire, kin- 
— by the bishops and clergy in the public 
quaze. 
nfm ene 


8 alluding to an acquaintance in terms 
y reverses ool p ner 
rious to hear you saying that of hii 
reinarks a friend; “I thought you 


“Who? 


were under obli ions to him?” 
™ he lent 


1? Oh, no; not atall. You see, 


me some money once, but the next time I | 


Wanted to borrow of him he refused, inere- 
ly because I hadn’t returned tbe first, and 
80 that made it even.” 


How Esthetic. , 


BY PERCY VERE. 
pho I could study art!’ said Letty 
re. 
How or when she had 
ba mr ne one knew. Sa. ee 
ut there she was, her golden hair and 
radiant complexion relieved against the 
dull Venetian red of the draperies, her 
apron full of wild blue asters and oddly- 
colored autumn leaves, her scariet shawl 
trailing picturesquely on the floor. 
— e Gaston patted her kindly on the 


h . 
“We don’t ex hi ” 
wad'te. pect high art of little girls, 


“Stick to your puddings and lemon 
meringues, and keep the fainily stockings 
mended, and you do very well.” 

While Felix Fontaine took no sort of no- 
tice of her, but kept on displaying the old 


banners and hangings ot Eastern handicraft 
which hé had just bought at the great sale 
in London. 

Thé odd little Greek lamps, with their 


hanging silver chails, were lighted, the red 
curtains were drawn across the skylight, 
and the fire glowed like a dull ruby in the 
deep tile-lined fireplace, while the stands 
and easels each displayed their treasure ot 
foreign works. 

“There!” said Felix, to his uncle, with 
an air ofscarcely repressed talumph, “that 


is atsro pw | quite unique. I don’t sup 
| — be duplicated here or anywhere 
else ” 


Uncle Garton put'up hiis double eye- 
glasses, and stared ecstatically at the limp, 
crinkly old piece of Eastern tabric, em- 
broidered in dirty silks, with tarnished gold 
threads gliinmering here and there. 

‘*Beautiful!” he cried. 

“Exquisite! 

“A real gem, my dear boy!’ 

“I think it’s dreadfully ugly!” en- 
thetically interposed Letty,her golden head 
peering under uncle Gaston’s arin. 

“I could embroider better than that, I’m 
quite sure.”’ 

Felix turned around with an air of mild 
tolerance. 

““My dear little girl,” said he, ““what non- 
sense you are talking. 

“Really, one would think you were six, 
instead of sixteen."’ 

“I was sevenceen last week,”” said Letty 
indignantly. 

“And if you don’t believe I know any- 
thing about art, you may come and see my 
studio.”’ 

“Your studio ?”* echoed Felix. 

“‘What is the child talking of?” said un- 
cle Gaston, 

“She means the place where she kee 
her dolls and picture books,’”’ said Fellx 
indulgently. 

“No I don’t, either,” cried Letty, turning 
scarlet at this fresh indignity. 

“T mean iny studio, where I paint and 
sketch, and do art needlework.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Felix. 

“We'll take a look at your pretty things 
sone day.”’ 

“I doa’t doubt they are very nice,” ad- 
ded uncle Gaston, with a patronizing kind- 
— that was gall and wormwood poor 

tty. 

She finflg the blue asters and colored 
leaves indignantly on the floor,and hurried 
froin the room with blazing cheeks. 

“I won’t be treated likea child!” cried 
Letty, angrily addressing a _ simpering 
family portrait, whese big eyes seemed to 
watch her in the dancing flaines of the din- 
in io fire. ‘“I,whoam seventeen years 
ol ” 

And she cried softly on the hearthrug, 
until the first hot fever had burned out of 
her cheeks. 

While uncle Gaston, turning wistfully to 
Felix, said— 

“She grows very pretty, Felix. 
you think so?”’ 

“Very!’’ Felix answered,in an abstracted 
way, a8 he pulled out the wrinkled corner 
of a piece of painted crape. 

“She'll make a splendid woman one of 
these days,’’ added the old gentleman. 

“Oh, no doubt!” said Felix, steppin 
back a pace or two, tostudy the goeeral 
effect. 

“And it would be sucha relief to me {if 
could like her well enoughto marry 

er. 


” 

Felix turned short around. 

“My dear uncle, are you crazy?" 
mandea. 

“Me marry Letty Gore? DolI look like 
a marrying wan? 

“Is she the sort of person I should be 
likely to fancy, even if the midsuinmer 
inadness took possession of ine?”’ 

be door which led into the dark passage 
commmupicating with the dining-rooin was 
ee open—and Letty Gore,still crouch- 
ng under the big-eyed ancestress’ portrait 
had heard every word. 

She sat there some time longer, and then 
and went quietly upstairs to ber own 
heard every word. 

Uncle Gaston was disappointed too. 

It had always been his pet ideato make 
np a match between Lettice, his niece, and 
Felix, bis nephew, these two adopted chil- 
dren who were yet no relation at all to 
each other, and now it has proved a fail- 
ure 


et , a 
W « e Crasto! Was Re 7 7 


“Don’t 


he de- 


18a [D> 


VA HAS 
it to Letty 
But after this, Letty seemed different. 
The childish abandon was gone outof her 
manner. 
She was 
all that a! 


raceful, cordial, soft-spoken — 
y should be; but she was no 


longer a child. 





| years old, has just married his third wife. 





Felix looked at his cousin with occasional 

outbursts of wonder. : 
Whet a Princess the little thing was grow- 
n 

ey bad company to dinner one day— 
professor, two or taree 
Poy age re fo pont Pave Felix wee sur 

e gracetul self possession, 
readiness of information, which 


y dis 
Played. 
_ “Where has she picked upall this?’ he 
asked himself. 


And then, a few weeks afterwards, a gust 
of blind, ungovernable jealousy caine over 
him, when-Colonel Marquand, their near- 
est neighbor, asked Letty’s hand in mar- 


=e. 

‘What business has he, a man of forty, 
to aspire to asweet human rosebud like our 
et, he demanded hotly. 

“Gently, my lad—gently,” said uncle 
Gaston. 

“There is no occasion to be vexed—the 
girl has retused hitn. 

“And Marquand is afine gentleman, 
whose love would be an honor to any wo- 
man.” 

‘*1t'’s Btrange she never spoke of it to me," 
said Felix restleasly. 

“But her inanner has changed to ine of 


late, 

“She used to be a little playmate. 

“She's a queen now, wearing an invisible 
crown.” ° 

Things were at this juncture when Mr. 
Felix Fontaine made a notable addition to 
his vollection of art works—a superb ma- 
roon satin hanging scroll, wrought !n 
gold thread, witli. a landscape of fiying 
storks, tall reeds and limpid waters, 
skilfully simulated in shaded Japanese 
silks. 

“Tsn’t it a gem !’’ said he, 

“Very pretty,’’ Letty answered witha 

awn. 

Felix looked a little disappointed at her 
lack of interest. 

“T had it from Kenneth Romayne,” said 
he. 

“I gave him my Sevres vase and some of 
that old Jerusalein tapestry for it. 

“Of course they were bay | choice, but 
this was such a particularly fine specimen 
ot the modern Japanese school that—why, 
Letty, why are you laughing? What have 
I said to ainuse you?” 

“I was only thinking,” said Letty, “how 
very easy it is to fool an antiquary! 

“Here you are raving over ece of nee- 
dlework which I embroidered.”’ 

“You ?” cried Felix. 

“Yes, I. 

“It was last spring, when I was staying 
with Cecelia Romayne. 

“The genuine piece of Japanese work had 
accidentally been gnawed by a rat and bad- 
ly discolored during Kenneth’s absence 
from home, 

**Ceovlia was in despair. but I told her to 
match the satin and material as nearly as 

ible and I would duplicate it. . 

“So I did. 

“and the genuine, tattered article is in 
the bottoin of Cecelia’s cheffonier drawer 
at this inoment.’’ 

“Letty,’’ cried her cousin, “you are a lit- 
tle enchantress ! 

“Will you allow ine, now, to see your 
studio ?’’ 

“If you care to !cok at it,”? said the girl, 
indifferently. 

He followed her upstairs, feeling vaguely 
as if he were about to gain entrance to soine 
spellbound domain. 

And it was enchanted indeed ! 

“Letty,’’ be exclaimed, looking about 
him, “are all these yours. 

“These exquisite water-colors, this nee- 
dlework that seeins actually to stare froin 
vivid 


neral 


the ver surface, these strong, 
sketches ?’’ 

‘“Mine,”’ she answered proudly, “all 
mine. 


‘But they are all that I have. 

“Ags for sympathy, encouragement,I need 
look for none of that.”’ 

She spoke with a little, hard laugh, but 
at the same timethere was a quiver in her 
voice. 

“Letty, you are a genius!’’ fervently 
cried Felix. 

“There areother things in this world 
better worth having than genius,’’ said she 
sadly. 

“You embolden me,” he exclaimed, ‘to 
speak out what is in my heart—to ask you, 
Letty, dearest, to return some portion of 
that deep, tender,sli-engrossing love which 
I have learned t feel for you.’ 

“Is it possible,’’ said Letty, with a curl of 
her lip,“*that you can care more for ine than 
for bronzes or Egyptian coins ?’’ 

‘Now you are cruel, Letty,’’ he said re- 
proachfully. 

“I cruel! 

“And to you?” 

How it was he never exactly knew, but 
allofan instant she was sobbing on his 
shoulder, and it was all settled. 

Old uncle Gaston was delighted. 

lt had always, as we know, been the 
darling wish of his beart that they two 
should be united. 

“And my little rosebud has blossoined 
into such a perfect rose at last!’’ he said, 
robbing his hands, 

W hile in the very front rank of bis col lec- 
tions, Mr. Felix Fontaine keep that maroun 


satin scroll, wherethe gold-thread clouds 
t »w their silver tides into such strong re 
he 
Pa ity ay Ls hi ies 
mayne 
“For Kenneth would never forgive tm 


he knew,”’ says the latter. 
I 


A MAN at Peabody, Mass., eighty-four 





| favorite a with, the actor, 


Bric-a-Brac. © 


WitHovt Foop.—Birds sustain the want 
of food from five to eight days. A seal 
lived out of water, without nourishment, 
for four weeks. live without food 
from twenty-tive to thirty-six days, 

Divina Pias.—A correspondent in Brit- 
ish Columbia writes: “Pigs upon the clear- 
water rivers learn to dive alter the sa'mon 
lying dead on the bottom of the strear 
and the interesting sight may be witn 
of a sow ors fora salinon, and, having 
obtained it, ing it ashore for her little 
ones.”’ 

How To Sp8ut “Potato."—A San Fran- 
cisco prolessor lis potato as follows: 
“Ghoughyhtheightteeau,’’ and declares it 
to be correct according to the followin 
ruie: “Gb stands for as you will fin 
from the last letters In biccongh. Ou 
stands for 0, asin dough. Phth stands 





t, asin phthisis. Eigh stands for a, as in 
neighbor. Tte stands fort, as in gazette, 
and eau stands for o, as beau."’ He can go 
to the head. 


AN Insect Lanpacapsr.—At the ‘Palais 
a’ ludustrie,” in Paris, there sa ey 
made of insecta. The foreground of the 

icture is com of 45, “‘coleopters,’’ 

he remainder of the landscape being form- 
ed of over 4,000 varieties of insects. All 
colors and a required to represent 
grass, shrubs, and flowers are furnished b 
natural specimens. The artist gathered bh 
material from all ts of the world, 
and was occupied in the work about four 


years. 

ABSENCE OF MIND.—Mubster, Bishop of 
Copenhagen, was noted for his absence of 
mind, an infirinity which increased as he 
advanced In years. He was accustoined, 
whenever his duties summoned hiin from 
home, to hang a placard on his door an- 
nouncing, for the benefit of any chance 
visitor, that he would return at a certain 
hour. One day, being obliged to attend to 
some important business in the town, he 
affixed the usual notice, and, his errand 
accoin plished, came hoine and ascended the 
stairs leading to his modest apartinent. On 
arriving opposite his door he glanced me- 
chanically at the placard,and entirely un- 
conscious of his own identity, concluded 
that he was too earlv, and walted outside 
until the clock struck, when he suddenly 
recollected who and where he was and let 
himself in. 


BeEs.—No insects have been so favored 
in the mythology both of northern and 
southern nations us bees, They were call- 
ed the Muses’ birds; the priestesses of 
Ceres were named after them, in India, 
Camdeo’s sugar-cane bow was strung with 
then; in Egypt, they were the hierogly- 
»hical representation of royalty; Finland 
1eld them sacred ; Wales reverenced them 
equally. Like the butterfly, they wero 
supposed to be in some inysterious manner 
connected with the soul, and ranked in the 
system of creation according to the ancients, 
nexttoman. In Brittany, where bees are 
especially veloved, it is believed that al- 
though they were sent to earth after the 
fall of nan, yet that the blessing of heaven 
has ever followed them in theirexile. This 
is the reason why the wax they produce has 


| the privilege of lighting the altars for the 


divine office. 


AT THE SAME TiIMzE.—T wo persons were 
born at the saine place, at the same place, 
at the saine woment of time. Afler an age 
of fitty yearsthey both died, also at the 
saine place and at the same instant—yet one 
had lived one hundred days tnore toan the 
other. How was this possible? Not to 
keep our triends in suspense, the solution 
turns on a curious—but, with a little retiec- 
tion, a very obvious—pvint in circuimnavyi- 
gation. A person going round the world 
towards the west loses a day, and towards 
the east he gainsone. Supposing, then,two 
persons are born together at the Cape of 
Giood Hope, whence a voyage around the 
world u:say be pertormed ina year; if one 

erforins this constantly towards the west 
in fifty years he will pe tiity days behind 
the stationary inhabitants; and if the other 
sailed equally towards the cast, he wiil be 
filty days in advance of them. One there- 
fore, will have seen one hundred days more 
than the other though they were born and 
died in the saine ee and at the saine ino- 
ment, and even lived continually in tbe 
saine latitude, and reckoned time by the 
saine calendar. 


TRIAL oF MemMorny.—Memory was a 
Macklin. 
He asserted that by his systein, he could 
learn anything by rote at once hearing it. 


| This was enough for the author Foote, w bo, 


| atthe close of the 


lecture (Macklin was 


| lecturing at the Great Piazza Rooin,now the 


‘afterwards repeat them 


Tavistock Hotel), handed up the following 
sentences to acklin, desiring that he 
would be good enough to read them, and 
from tmetmory. 


| Here is the wondrous nonsense: ‘So she 


went Into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf 


to make an apple-pie, and, at the same tune 
a great she-bear coming up the street pops 
its head intothe shop. “What! no soap?’’ 
Su he died, and she very imprudently tnar- 
ried the barber ; and there were present the 
Pieninnies and the Joblillies, and the 
Garvyulies and the Grand Panjandram him 
' > I i | n at top 
u © gat 

ned strong against old Macklin ;and the 
laugh bas been echoed froin the Great 
Piazza.Rooin by thousands during the cen- 


tury that has elapsed since Foote's drollery 
put out Macklin‘’s monstruus memory with 


these straws of ridicule. 
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Walking through the meadows fair, 
Light | murmured, giad and gay- 
**Nodding biessums, rich and rare, 
I've a happy heart to-day! 
Birdie, on the maple bough, 
How you warble with deligh*: 
If you guessed my secret now, 
How you'd trill till fall of night! 


‘Saucy clover, how you sewing 
in your waitees with the breeze: 
In the dusk, while crickets sing. 
Underneath these waving trees, 
Some ove ( /0G can never guces) 
Walks and whispers love to me, 
Thrilling me with fond caress, 
While you sleep on lazily. 


**Busy bee, you haste along 
To your labors all the day, 
Just as though no happy song 
Warbies through my heart alway. 
Ah, you need not tolter now, 
For my secret you'll not hear. 
Haste away to jour bright bough, 
For your honey, sweet and ciear !"* 


Then, in wonder and dismay, 
Lo . I listened, cheeks aflame, 
Far and near a joyous lay 
Echoed with my darling'’s name 
Every bird, and bee, and flower 
Flung my secret on the air, 
Then 1 songht my chamber-bower, 
Hiding all my blushes there. 
<a 


Sowing and Reaping. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE COST OF HER 
PROMISE; “a GIRL'S MISTAKE ;"’ 
“NOT FAIR FOR ME."’ ETC. 








CHAPTER VII.—[CONTINUED. } 


IS face was very pale—emotion|less, but 
tor the steely glitter of tbe dark-lashed 
eyes; and, though he was walking 

with languid slowness and a slight stoop as 
he approached us, he stood erect in the old 
soldier-fashion as he touched Paul Joliffe's 
shoulder. 

“Since when, Mr. Joliffe, has it been the 
fashion to inake a lady's charity the pretext 
for cowardly insult?” 

The tone was stingingly disdaintul. 

I hardly recognized the deep rich voice 
that had ever been so gentle to me. 

Paul started, and broke into a scornful 
laugh. 

“It is well to hear the woman-murderer 
teaching courtesy to women!’’ he cried 
mockingly. 

“For shame, Paul!"’ I said terrified and 
indignant, and anxivus at all cost to end 
the scene. 

“Mr. O'llara, will you take me back 
home ?"’ 

I slipped m 

erness Lo 

Ah me, how fiercel 
my clinging fingers 
with ay oy ny in 


hand within his arm in my 
raw hit away. 
his heart beat against 
I looked up at biin 
my eyes, and 


thought I saw yielding inthe white stern 
face. 
“Stay, Rita.’’ Paul's mocking voice 


broke the spell. 

*Do not let your anxiety for your lover's 
nafety carry you too far. 

“You forget that he Lasa wife already.” 

He wust have been wad, beside bimselt 
with rage and jealousy, or he would never 
bave insulted ine thus. 

I did not answer hit. 

I tried to look as though I did not hear ; 
but, in spite of inyself, I loosed tny hold of 
Martin O'’Hara’s arm, and turned my 
shanied face away. 

Was it true? 

Wastbis man whom I knew, whom I 
always had known to be married, not ia- 
deed my lover, for he had never spoken 
one tender word to ine, bitin very truth 
the man I loved ? 

Ifeo, I had been bitterly punished for 
iny pity and Quixotic chainpionsbip. 

A hand touched ine gently, reverentially 
alinost, and drew tne back to the old place, 
as Martin O'Hara said, with ineasured calin- 
ness— 

“The statement is as faise as insolent. I 
have no wile!” 

My heart alinost ceased beating; I looked 
up with duinb lips and questioning eyes. 

Mr. O' Hara’‘s face was inscrutable. 

Paul laughed incredulously. 

“Nu? 

**Have you killed ber too?”’ 

I felta quick sharp thrill run like an 
electric shock through the wasted frame, 
saw one quick flash frou the bright eyes, 
and tnen, with a quick movement, I flung 
myself between the two men, almost upon 
Martin O'Hara 8 breast, forgetiul of every- 
thing but uiy lute patient's weakness and 
Paul Jolitie’s young strength, and that 
there was danger of a collision between 
them. 

«No, no,"’ I cried wildly and passionate- 
iy, *you must not! You will kill me; it 
is Loo horrible !"’ 

And then I felt giddy ; and, though I did 
not faint, my head fell back upon Martin 
©’ Hara's shuulder, and for a minute rested 


there. 

We inust have made a strange picture in 
the fading daylight of that wintry scene, 
with the leafless bedgesand tall skeleton 
trees shutting usin on one side, and the 


damp thinly-covered hillside sioping Ww the 


riveron the other,the two wen’ glared | 


fiercely iuto each other's eyes, and I wost 
miserably placed between thein. 

When at last I raised uy head, we were 
alone in the chill gray scene. 


SS in 





Paul was half way across the field. 
I looked after him with dim and sorrow- 
ful even, for as friends we could never meet 


n. One by one the pleasant iliusious 
STiite dropped from ” 


ure. 

I was young, rich, y, what the world 
would call an enviable person: but next 
day we would go up to town, and in three 
~~ froin that my father would be married. 

hat wonder that my thoughts were 
dark and cheerless as the January day ? 

*Do not quarrel with me, Miss Tempest.’ 

I started at the pleading sound ; 
as the words were, there was > penne 
prayer in the deep troubled vo. 

“T bad no thought of blaming you, Mr. 
O'Hara. 

“I ought to ask your pardon.” 

“For what? 

“For bringing into the darkest life Heaven 
ever gave to man some ray of sunshine, for 
teaching ne, who badgrown to doubt all 
women, how brave and loyal and tender a 
true woman can be? 

‘Is it for that you ask my pardon, Rita?” 

I do not think he knew that he called ine 
by my name,jand I—1 burried on tast and 
ever faster, and was thankful to the kindly 
dusk that veiled my tell-tale face even from 
those piercing eves. 

I dared not—I inust not be happy. There 
were tears in my eyes ; and yet—— 

**Rita, one moiment.”’ 

I pdused at the old stile, looking not at 
hii, but down at the damp berbage at my 
feet. 

I could not disobey that imperative man- 
date, and yet I had a wild desire to fly. 

“You leave this place to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes ; perhaps you know the errand I go 
upon,” I answered, with a trantically feeble 
ulleinpt at easy gaiety of manner; then 
added more oe us I noticed the 
transparent pallor of the face that was bent 
to mine—* You are looking very ill, Mr. 
O'Hara. 

“Aunt Pris would not say her patient had 
iinproved since he Jett her care.’ 
“Weychtield Court is not so 
Glen Archdale, nor isold Blen 

good a nurse as your aunt. 

‘But let that pass ; I ain as wellas I de- 
~ to be, and better than I deserve,’ he 
said. 

“Is that the thanksgiving you promised?” 
Iasked gravely; and the hard reckless 
sinile died on his lipe. 

“No; nor is it what I meant to say. 

‘Rita, after pag I may never see you 
again, or—or, my darling, I may return to 
ask the priceless treasure of your love. 

“T do not ask it now, Kita; I would not 
have spoken ofthis until I could s 
freely, but for what bas been to-night. 

“That man called ine your lover; and, 
even onan enemy's lips, even mingled 
with hatred and slander, it was sweet to 
have my natne so linked with yours, 

“Your lover lam, though I may never 
ask your love; and your lover I shall be 
while one thought or wish remains with 
mne.”’ 

I was as powerless to stay the impetuous 
current of his speech as I would have deen 
to turn the river that flowec swift}y onward 
through the valley at our teet. 

As he paused however, I tound courage 
and breath to put the doubt I telt junto one 
breathless question. 

‘Your wife then? Is she dead? 


leasant as 
nsopp 80 





“Rita, as Heaven is iny witness, I spoke 
the trutb just now ! 

“I have no wife—I never had.’’ 

Recalling all that I had heard, al) that I | 
knew, I could only stare at him ina biank | 
bewildered fashion. 

“Trust ine a little longer, Rita, that is all 
I ask of you; and, brave and generous as 
you are, you will at least grant that?’’ 

Yes, I would trust bim. 

I had trusted hiin instinctively from the 
first. 

Was I likely to fail him now, when my 
heart, almost my life, it seemed, had gone 
into bis keeping ? 

In silence I heid out ny hand, which he 
as silently took. 

It was 4 strange and sad betrothal. 

We bound ourselves by no vow, and on | 
my side no word of love was spoken ; but, | 
when we parted, 1 felt that 1 was his; and, 
little brightness as there wasin my present, | 
little hope as there was in the dim future, 
this knowledge lighted within the darkness 
of iny life the lauip of an imperishable joy. 

The following day we started upon ‘our 
journey—a sorrowtul little party enough ; 
for, though my aunts did their Lest to raise 
iny spirits, their own were not icularly 

; and ofthe one perplexed pain that 
haunted me they of course knew nothing. 

Atone of the junctions, aunt Pris, who 
was, like most busy people, a particularly | 
restless and uncousfortable fellow-traveler, 

ut her head out of the window and drew 
itin — with an expression of very con- 
siderable surprise. 

“Who do you think isin the train with 


| us, Pat? 


“Martin O'Hara, looking like a ghost. I 
tried to catch his eye, but could not. You 
try, Rita.”’ 

But I drew back so decidedly, that even 
iny energetic aunt gave up the point. j 
“Well, I suppose it cannot be helped 
now," she said reluctantly ; “but I cannot 





bear that the poor fellow should think that 
| we wanted to sbun hiin. 


“I shall bunt bim up at the terminus, for 
he goes on to London, | 8U ppose.”’ 
Which I suppused also but, though 


Miss Archdale kept her brother-in-law 
impatient atteudence while she thoroughly 
explored the station, no Martin O’Hara wus 

| to be found. 

“I believe he avoided us on rpose,”’ 
she said grumblingly ; and in — heart I 
endo the vexed ex-nurse's opinion. | 

But, if ig were so, what had brought him | 
to town? 
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CHAPTER VII 
E reached London too late call upon 
Miss Meredith ; but on the next day 
we hastened to pay our respects to 

my step-mother that was to be. 

She was staying with ber late employer, 
froin whowe house the weddi g wus to take 
place, tor Lady St. Gervayse, who politely 
snubbed her children's governess, had de- 
velo a wonderfully generous affection 
for the bride elect of the rich and tashion- 
able doctor. ‘ 

Clare was graciousness itself to the two 
elder womep, and all playful half patron- 
izing affection to me—inviting me to an in- 
spection of her wardrobe which I could not 
in common courtesy decline, but from 
which I recoiled with extreme reluctance. 

However, reluctance notwithstanding, I 
mounted the stairs under her guidance,and 
was presently surroanded by a millinery 
chaos through which I found it difficult to 
pick my way. 

My aunts had driven off upon a shopping 
expedition and were not to call for me for 
another hour. 

As I must then spend sixty minutes in 
Clare Meredith's society, 1 was thankful 
for the existence of the costly robes that 
would at least give us something to discuss 
on which we in .ght ogg! agree. 

“Enough of millinery,” Clare said pres- 
ently, with soft-voiced abru ptness. 

“T ain tired of the subject. 

“Rita, are we to be friends ?”’ 

It was a challenge as inuch as a question. 

The deep clear eyes looked straight and 
full into imine. 

What could I say? 

There was no friendship in my heart— 
there was nothing but repugnance to this 
interloper ; but I thought of aunt Pat's ser- 
mon,I thought of iny father’s future peacé, 
and I said lainely and coldly-- 

“I hope so, for ny father’s sake.”’ 

She did not notice the irresistible qual fi- 
cation, but took my hands in both her own, 
and, stooping, kissed me. 

“Then tell me sou.ething about yourself 
—bow bave you been living lately ?"’ 

“Very quietly,” I answered, with a stron 
suggestion of rebuke in the words for it 
struck ine as imeasureless impudence on 
Clure’s part to question ine as to the run- 
away visit of which she was the direct cause. 

“Teaching in parish schools, riding, sing- 
ing, skating, flirting with Paul Joliffe—was 
that the prograiine, Rita?’ 

“No,”’ I cried indignantly, “I shall never 
do that again, and you know it. 

“If there were no other ian in the world, 
I would never marry Paul Joliffe.” 

‘But there is another for you ? 

“Rita, itis not, it cannot be true—this 
that Paul tells me of Martin O'Hara!" 

1 sprang indignantly to wy feet. 

“And what do you know ot Mr. O’Hara? 
What right have you to discuss iny actions 
with Paul Jolitfe ?’’ 

“Of Martin O'Hara I know’’—she paused, 
with a sbarply indrawn breath—‘‘what ali 
the world knows, and more. 

“He 18 a bad and cruel man—more than 
that, be is a mmadinan !”"’ 

‘He is as sane as you or 1,’’ I said scorn- 
fully. 

“Whatever cloud fell upon his mind at 
the time of his cruel trial is dispersed since 
this last accident. 

“His ineimory is as good as ewr.”’ 

“Ab !’’—the sbarp sound was lessa sigh 
than a stifled screaiui ; the face confronting 
me was whiter than the white bridal dress, 
and stainped with an unearthly horror. 

My beautiful step-tnother was Leautiful 
no longer, but ghastly, weird, and odd- 
lookiny. 

“Itis not true; you are saying this for 
your own purpose; youare in love with 
him.’’ 

I did not answer her ; there were insults 
that even from my father’s wife 1 was not 
bound to take with patience. 

And yet1 would not quarrel, though I 
had to bite my lip hard to keep in the bitter 
words, 

I turned to the present-strewn table,and, 
taking up a book as an excuse for sileuce, 
overturned a small work-basket and scat- 
tered 1ts misceliaueous contents over the 
floor. ' 

With an apologetic murmur, I stoo to 
repair the da:naye I had done. is 

‘lare pushed ine almost rudely aside ; 
but, quick as her movements were, I saw 
with an absolute thrill of surprise that 
which she sedulously endeavor to oon- 
cecal frou: ine—an unwwilstakable present- 
iment of Martin O’Hara’s noble head. 

And sbe saw that I had seen it. 

She clutched the card-picture with un- 
conscious fierceness ; and for fully a tmin- 
ute we stood mutely regarding each other, 
sullen defiance in Ler eyes and growing 
terror in mine. ‘ 

W hat was there between my father’s fu- 
ture wife and the inan who had come so 
strangely and sadly into my life? 

“You do know more of Martin O’Hara 
than you say. 

*W hat is it ?” 

APY. know enough to warn you against 

im. 

‘‘He was my sister’s husband !”’ 

Ihardly knew iny own voice in its 
Strained barshness of suspicion. 

I hardly knew hers in its sharp defiant 
ring. 

She threw back her head with the last 





words, and confronted ine like some savage 


creature brought to Day. 

You know something of his life, enough 
to have made any other girl shun and hate 
the nan whom all around shunned and 
bated. 

“Shall I sell you something more, Rita— 
tell you that his wife, iy siater, atill lives?’’ 
“He bas no wile,’’ I said, mechanically 


| repeating the words he uttered in th 
| Wychtield ineado r 


WwW. 


She heard them with « wild, strained 


a ae to you that Blanche O’ Hara stil) 
lives. 
“Rita, for your own sake, believe me,and 
promise not to speak to Martin O’Hara 
in. 
He has broken one woman's heart, 
ruined one woinan’s life—do not let him 
break ana ruin yours.” 
She sank down beside me, almost kneei- 
ing in the intense earnestness of her piead- 


ing. 

< any other time the agony of the lovely 
tearless eyes would have touched and 
moved me; but I was stone t. ber—indeed 
my heart might bave been turned to stone, 
it felt so cold and heavy. 

“Rita”—she threw one arm around my 
rigid figure—‘‘do this, and we shall be so 
happy together ; your father shall be ha 
pier than he bas ever been yet, and I wil 
not stand between you, but draw you closer 
together. 

“Only promise that you will not bring 
this shadow on our hoine.”’ 

I drew stiffly back froin her embrace. 

I answered coldly that 1 could promise 
nuthing, and certainly would not, at her 
bidding, relinquish a dear friend. 

Then all the softness faded from her 
and was succeeded by a tiger-like fury that 
fairly subdued and trightened me. 

“A friend!’ she echoed, with fierce sar- 
casni. 

Since it is war between us, Rita Temp- 
est, be sure I will not fight with blunted 
weapons, 

“When I am your father’s wife, this un- 
desirable friend, this impossible lover,shall 
at least be forbidden your father’s house.” 

“*When'l”’ I suid passionately, stung out 
of my sullen calin by this last cruel thrust. 
“But thank Heaven, you are not yet!” 

“Tn three days I shall be.’’ 

“Heaven is good,’’ I said almost involun- 
tarily ; “andin three days imuch may hap. 

n. 


There was little comfort to me in the 
words, for what could possibly bappen to 
hinder that which wasall but an accomp- 
lished fact ? 

But meaning and menace both they 
seeined to hold for her. 


She pressed one hand to her side, and 
looked at me with sharp suspicion. 

“Forgive ine, Rita. 

“I did not think you would take my 


words 80 seriously. 

“I only meant to prove the depth of your 
interest in iny poor sister’s husband.”’ 

I did not touch the hand she offered, I 
only bowed coldly ; and I was iimimeasur- 
ably thankful when Miss Meredith’s maid 
appeared with the announcement that my 
aunts bad called. 

Clare was a wonderful actress; I envied 
her skill even while I scorned her treach- 
ery as she, who had undergone an agony of 
contending passions since we ascended 
those stairs together, descended them now 
beside me, her siniling fair setf. 


I glanced inomentarily in the great mir- 
ror that hungon one side of the bruad 
staircase, and saw that my face was tell-tale 
in its jonate paler, that my brow was 
sullen, that iy eyes and lips were angrily 
scornful still, while her face was calin and 
still and sweet, as though no cloud had 
touched its soft and inelluw beauty. 

As I saw it then, Clare Meredith’s face 
will baunt my fancy to my dying day,a 
dreain of faultless beauty, though then it 
found no favor in my sight. 

“Only think, Rita!” aunt Pris began as 
soon a8 I had tuken my seat in the carriage. 
**We have actually been lucky enough to 
come across Mr. O'Hara.” 

“He is only passing through town, Rita,” 
added aunt Pat. . . 

“And so, a8 your papa wished to him, 
we persuaded hii to call, you see,’ she 
went on, with a look of cunning simplicity 
with which she usually propounded ber 
schemes for sinootbing rough places and 
waking others happy. 


“It would not do to let him go without 
thanking Sir Hercules, who reaily was the 
first to help hii.” 

I only nodded in reply, feeling quite un- 
equal to speech. 

Martin came about five o’clock aud for 
a little while chatted quietly with us over 
our unintoxicating cups. 

There was an iudetinable change in his 
look and mnanner. 

He was quieter, less wi.d looking, and 
yet his eves were strangely sad. , 

I wondered vaguely that could bavo hap- 
pened in the two days since we imet, but 
asked no questions, and did my best not to 
ow tally pected c 

e fully ex my father to appea 
the pleasant dawdling meal was over, but 
be did not. 

Aad at length our visitor prepared to 

My aunts were greatly disappointed. and 
1—ammebow I felt t 4 with oF without 
excuse, I must tell Martinmy news. 

“Gne moment, Mr. O'Hara,” I said hur- 
ri ° 
“There is a book I must show you. 2 

“Will you come with me to the Ili 
brary ?”’ 

I think my aunts believed me crazy, and 
mentally debated the propriety of negat!v: 
ing iIny proposition. 

read surprise in Martin's eyes. 
But he only bowed gravely and followe¢ 


|} me across the hall. 


| Swung to behind us, 


door 


reat baize-clad 
n—if I paused, 
I knew my courage would fail me. 

“Mr. O'Hara, you will pot misunder 
stand me if I speak of your wife?” bis 
at rew a shade or, and 

nd in a deprecatory gesture. 

“Do not, Rita ; abe is dead, and al! nea» 
ory of her sins may well die with bet. 


The inoinent the 
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I was silenced by the pain and trouble of 
the tone, more than by the words, and 
atood staring into the fire, while be rested 
bis elbows on the chimney-piece and 
shaded his face with bis hands, 

“Rita ’—be broke the awkward silence 
abruptly, not looking up, not turning 
round to me. 

“In your eyes at least I must clear my- 
self, to youl mar Speak, of the shaine and 
sorrow that have lain so long and heavily 
upon ine. 

“I told you the other day I had no wit 
though the woman who bore my name an 
cursed iny life was living still. 

“To-day I can say it in a fuller sense. 

“You have beard the story of my later 
life, Rita ?"’ ; ' 

“Yes; aunt Patience told me.’ 

“And even on those gentle and charitable 
lips the story was a blavk one. 

“She shared the popular horror of the 
man whose madness only saved him tron 
the gallows. 

“Was it not so, Rita ?’’ 

My silence was an all-sufficient an- 
swer. 

I might have said that she prayed for and 
itied, I couid not deny that she condemned 
lin. 

“I knew it,’’ he said, with the quiet calin- 
ness of assured conviction. 

“Only one person, one girl, brave in her 
innocent ignorance, was gonerous enough 
to trust me through all. 

“And to that giri—to you, Rita, the story 
of my exculpation shall be told. 

“My wife, as I, thought her, was the 
youngest of three sisters, all beautitul.”’ 

“‘Was her name Meredith ?’’ I interrupt- 
ed eagerly. 

‘“‘No—Merton,”’ be said, with a surprised 
look—Rose, Blanche, and Clare Merton. 
They were ladies by birth. 

“Their father’s death left them penniless 
and circumstances led thein to adopt the 
stage as a profession. 

“When I first saw Blanche, I knew her 
to be the must beautiful woinan I had ever 
looked upon, and I bowed down in pas- 
sionate adoration before her. 

“It was a inad unreasoning passion, Rita, 
the love that was iny dooin. 

“1 struggled hard to fight it down. 

“But all in vain. 

“The spell cast upon me 5 4 
beauty was one I could not break, and, in 
little more than a inonth after our first 
meeting, Blanche Merton was iny promised 
wife. 

“Rose, the eldest of the Merton girls, was 
singing in Edinburgh at the time of which 
I speak, and Clare, the second, kept house 
for sister Blanche. 

“She too was nominally an actress, but 
she was the least clever and leust beautiful 
of the three,and very rarely appeared upon 
the stage.’’ 

Martin paused a imoinent to collect his 
thoughts, or gather courage forthe painful 
storv to come. 

I stood staring at the motionless figure 
outlined against the fire-light, and wonder- 
ing dreamily what that beauty must have 
been beside which Clare Meredith’s seem- 
ed faint and poor. 

“One thing,” he went on, “in the small 
houseLold perplexed me sorely, and that 
was the presence of a child ! 

Icamein unexpectedly, one afternoon, 
and found the two girls seated before the 
fire, and a little white-frocked intruder ly- 
ing calmly sleeping in Clare’s lap. 

“They carved wp like guilty creatures, 
and the wild terror in Blanche’s eyes pier- 
ced ny heart like a sword-thrust. 

“Though her look had been the wilder, 
and her iace had taken the more ghastly 
palor, she was the first to recover her 
self-possession and came forward to meet 
me. 

“Welcome, Martin,” she said, smiling 
sweetly. 

“Take the child away, Clare. 

“Men don’t like babiesabout !’’ 

“Clare wasabout to obey, but without 
passing ne she could not reach the door, 
and I resolutely kept my place. 

“Whose is that child,’ I said sternly ; 
“and why has it been kept in the back- 
ground until now ?”’ 

“Care’s eyes roamed wildly round the 
rooin, and she trembledso tnat she could 
hardly hold the baby. 

“Blanche’s eyes inet mine in a haughty 
stare of defiance. 

“She drew up ber slender figure, and 
held her proud head high. 

“T can hatdly pardon the unspoken sus- 
Ppicion,”’ she sald clearly and slowly; ‘it 
will be an eternal barrier between us if 
you ever put it into words. 

“I ain as proud as you, Martin O'Hara, 
though I am but an actress ; and——"’ 

“The calin scorn of her words crushed 
the cruel doubt that had tortured me. 

“I could not look into those clear eyes 
and think her less proud and pure than she 
seeined. 

“And yet-—— 

“IT do not doubt. 

“I donot accuse,’ I cried passionately ; 
Pry for pity’s sake, answer my ques- 

ion.” 
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bronght to them until Roge could return to 
claiun it. 

“‘We could not turn our little niece away 
Clare and I,” she said appealingly, while 
her large bright eyes looked larger and 
brighter through tears that softened and 
intensified their splendor. 

“But it was terrible to keepa secret from 
you, Martin, and more terrible to tell you 
what we feared you might think a 
shame.”’ 

“You are an angel !’’ I cried fervently ; 
and, as I kissed tlie white hand that gently 
pressed ny own and looked into the fovely 

ponding face, I really thought her little 


‘We were married soon after that, and 
spent some time abroad. 

“I was wildly, feverishly happy at first ; 
but I do not think I was ever wholly con- 
tent, even in the brief bliss of the honey- 
moon. 

“Well, Rita, you know the story of our 
coming home, the universal welcome ac- 
corded us, the gaieties that followed our 
return. 

“Impelled by a sense of justice, [ had 
suggested that iny wile’s sisters should be 
invited to Wychfield Court; but she at 
once negatived the proposition. 

‘You are all that is generous,” she said, 
with her charming smile; but you shal! not 
sacrifice your pride, 

**No,Clare shall come to us later. 

“She is an inoffensive little thing, who, 
if she does not dazzle the county, will at 
least do you no discredit. 

‘*Rose inust never come here. 

“He bright face darkened and grew 
strangely stern. 

“I guite agreed in her decision, though I 
pitied the pain I thought it cost her, and 
gladly let the obnoxious object drop. 

“All went smoothly and slomsantly with 
us until the night of the fancy ball. 

“With ine, should say rather, for 
Blanche had been much troubled by a let- 
ter that caine to that inorning from the un- 
desirable Rose, 

“T will not show it to you, dearest, she 
said sweetly, foritis filled with the un- 
kindest reproaches. 

“You cannot wonder that it makes ine 

“T did not wonder at that, or at the care 
with which shetore the paper into unde- 
cipLerable fragments, or even at the 
strange palor and abstraction that came to 
her that day. 


“T thought her struggling between pride 
and old eibaion—eherane sI knew—— 

‘*Rita’’—Martin turned round now, and 
spoke with passionate rapidity, as though 
hurrying through a task of alinost unbear- 
able pain—‘‘you have heard the story of 
that night—every one in Wychfield knows 
it 2” 

‘Yes,"" Lsaid gently, thankful that so 
much at least I could spare hitn. 

‘“‘Do not pain yourself. ° 

“Aunt Patience.told ine all.’’ 

He drew along breath, of relief I think, 
though his face was even paler than be- 
before. 

“Not all, Rita, but all she knew. 

“The worst caine after—came that very 
night. 

“Tt was almost morning when our guests 
had gone. 

“T at least was dead tired,and went 
yawningly up-stairs, without waiting to see 
what had become of iny wife. 

“The ball-room had been hot and very 
close. 

“My eyes were dazzled with the glare 
and glitter of the scene,and my head ached 
slightly. 

“T felt a great longing for a breath of the 
chill fresh air, and, throwing ny dressing- 
room window up, thrust out iny head and 
shoulders. 

“Far away in the east the day was fatntly 
drawing, pale rose-red ripples breaking the 
broad stretch of gray. 

‘“‘But nearer at hand was the soft cool 
darkuess that sooth iny eyes. 

“I had lounged thus for perhaps five 
minutes, lazily enjoying the pleasant peace 
when 1 eye | becaine aware of a tiny 
star of light in the old ruined tower to my 
left. a 

“I rubbed my eyes, and looked again. It 
had vanished, but re-appearedina few 
seconds inore, and shove with a faint clear 
stationary brightness that gave convincing 
proof of its reality. 

“There was, in one sense, nothing very 
dreadful in the sight, for the old tower was 
a ruin, communicating with the house only 

by the one gallery of which I kept the key 
and in ittheinost desperate of thieves 
would have reinained perforce honest, see- 
ing that there was nothing to steal. 

“However, I did not choose to give even 
involuntary hospitality to guests of whoin 
I knew nothing. 

“So, moving ote that Blanche, in her 
dressing-room, should not be disturbed, I 
went w fetch the koy that I always hung 
in one place, just within the door of iny 
wardrobe. 

“It had gone. 

“Bianche bas placed it somewhere else, I 
thought. 

“And In that case, Blanche tnust be dis- 





“The color rushed back to her marble 
cheeks, her eyes brightened in a ractiant 
sinile, 


‘So asked, I w though it is hard 
6 even you ur pair far Y Bex 
Che baby is mir in ou charge 
days—it belongs to—iny sister Rose 


“I was very credulous, Rita, ior I was 
madly in love. 

“l believed implicitly al! that Blanche 
told tre—how Rose had been the victiin of 
® marriage that proved to be no marriage at 
ali, how she had left her child in charge of 
their own old nurse, how that nurse had 


recentiy died, and how the baby had been 





I reached the room from the window of 
which the tell-tale light had gleamed. 

“It was shiniog still, Rita. 

“lt wasa anal silver launp, placed on the 
carved oaken mantelpiece, and in its light 
I, peering through the half-open doorway, 
saw the inmates of the room distinctly, saw 
their working faces with as cruel a cilear- 
ness as I heard every word they spoke. 
They were the vanished Romeo and my 
w 

“It was no lovers’ meeting— woman's 
face, flushed, fierce, and angry, surimount- 
ed the blue and silver dress. 

“A woinan's voice, thrilling with pas- 
sionate scorn and anger, rang outin sharp 
invective. 

“lt wasiny only chance to see you, 
Blanche. 

‘*You deserve to be humiliated. 

“Let me know what you want, and go, 
said iny wife. 

‘*Your silence is for sale, Rose ! 

“Let ine know the rire. 

“One you will hardly care to pay, an- 
swered the other, with slow passion. 
**Descent to my level, acceptance of your 
own shame. 

“[ will no longer be your scapegoat, 
Blanche. 

“Martin O’Hara shall know that child 
you call mine is——"’ 

“No, no!” cried Blanche, interrupting 
her with a shriek. 

**You will not be so cruel, Rose ?’’ 

“Will I not ?’’ Rose said slowly. 

“Had you asked iny assistance, I would 
have given it. 

“T have been wild and reckless. 

“I could not do 4s you have done—could 
not take the love of an honorable man and 
pay him back with dishonor—could not re- 
— my husband and disown my own 
child. 

“There was soinething alinost approach- 
ing dignity in the reckless wotman’s iman- 
ner. 

“Blanche, in her richer dress and state. 

lier beauty, would have looked small and 
mean beside her, even without that ghastly 
terror in ber eyes. 
**You do not mean it Rose!’’ she said, 
coming nearer and nearer w her sister as 
she stood in the narrow niche of the long 
window. 

‘Listen, dear Rose, we are sisters after 
all! 

“T will make you so rich, richer, 
you have ever dreamed of being. 

“I will receive you here. 

“But Rose only shook her head, inexor- 
able as fate. 

“For the wealth of the word 
give up my vengeance now. 

-“To- morrow, as surely as that sun rises 
in the heavens, Martin O’Hara shall bear 
the true story of your life—shall know that 
your busband livesin «a French convict- 
prison, that your child—— 

“The sentence ended in a horrible screain 
for, with a strength born of her mad terror 
Blanch® burled herself upon her unsus- 
pecting sister. 

‘Rose staggered back against the frail 
caseinent, Which yielded tothe touch, and 
fell crashing down to the rock and gravel, 
full forty feet below.”’ 

Martin paused, with a strong convulsive 
shudder, covering his eyes with both 
hands, asthough to shut out some sight 
then wera | present to him. 

I touched his arin timidly. 

No other way could I express my _ coin- 
prehension of his long and patientiy-borne 

in. 

I think he understood me, for, after a 
while, be looked up with # baggard grate- 
ful sinile. 

“IT remember more, Rita. 

“The shock, the horror of the scene,coin- 
pletely turned my brain. 

“They tound ine insensible on the floor 
of the room, and accused ine of the mur- 
der. 


than 


I would 





“For years I could not be sure myself 


that I bad not coimmnitted it. 


last most lucky accident’’—touching his 
forebead with his band—‘‘was my wind 
and memory wholly restored.’’ 

“And your wife—Blanche?”’ 

“Since that night I have never seen her ; 
my lawyer has paid a yearly suin to Clare 
Merton for her sister's support in reality, 
though nominally for her own. 

‘Two days ago’’—he used a mortnent, 
then went on with deliberate cal.nness— 
‘two days ago Clare sent the certificates of 
her sister’s death and burial to Mr. Ken- 
wick’s office.” 

I thought I understood her motive; but 
I said nothing, only lookeg at hii with 
earnest tear-filled eyes. 

And then, with asudden movement, he 
drew tne to him, and kissed me. 

“The seal is taken froin iny lips, Rita. 
I can clear myself and claim you now.” 

I looked up into his @yes, too glad for 
speech ; and then thé door opened, and 
aunt Pat caine into the room. 

How long had we been together ? 

Hours—inipnutes? 

I could not pretend to guess. 

But aunt Pat had not come to reproach 
us; ber dear old face was white with hor- 





| turbed, for know the meaning of this I 
| will. 
| «But Blanche was no more to be found 

than the 1iissing Bey 

“= Ié Was 1ressing 
bes ar « : 4 ? 4 
ocoorner O grea : i lg ¢ 
house. 
“J think an instinct of the truth came to 


me then, Rita. 
“Witbout conscionsly linking the two 
startling disappearances together, I went 
straight to the old tower, and, forcing my 
way in through one of the lower windows, 
fy up the winding stairs until 


crept stea!lthi 





| ror and wet,with tears; and in her hand 
| was ascrap of paper, on which was scraw!- 
ed in what looked like a tnockery of iny 
father’s firtn clear writing : 
’ rita are is a 
was shocKke WW 
nad sti 8@ 1) BE eto 
as he was leavijig the rvoou 
“You must go with us!’ I said and 


they both regarded ine wonderingly, aunt 
Patience being the first to speak in shocked 
remoustrance. 


there ?”’ . 
But I did not regard her question ; I only 


“Only the other day, as it were, after this | 


waid burriedly in Martin’s ear—‘She is 
Clare Merton ; she told me so to-day 7” 

He stared at me in incredulous horror 
but, without further pr otest, socom panied 
us. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE drive to Lady St. Gervayse’s house 
| was ashort one; but it seemed fear- 


fully ‘ong to us. 

y St. Gervayse met us in the hall; 

her faced delicntely-tinted face for 
blanched with strong and genuine 


ing. 

fi is terrible for dear Sir Hercules—ter- 
rible tor us all—even the sight is shocking, 
and ehe was so beautiful—in ber wedding- 
dress too! Ugh!"' 

And her | — covered her eyes with 
a filmy bandkerchiel, and shuddered with 
no affected borror as she wold us briefly and 
plainly the sto. y of Clare's accident. 

She was trying on her wedding-dress,and 
sone pearls that Sir Hercules bad brought 
her, and, in passing the grate, the long 
flowing lace veil caught fire. 

The faine ran rapidiy over the filmly ta 
bric, and she was soon enveloped. 

“Still she night have been saved, for, as 
her shrieks eohued through the house, as- 
sistance was soon at band ; but'’—Lady 
St. Gervayse paused suddenly, looking at 
tne with terror-rounded oyes—“she was 
mad with pain and terror, Rita; she rushed 
blindly atthe open French window, mis- 
taking it perhaps tor the dvoor—and—fell— 
oh, child, itis horrible to think of!—orash- 
ing down inw the stone area below.” 

unt Putience gave a cry of pain and ter- 
ror. 


ones 
feel- 


1 neither moved nor spoke. 

The hideous story stupened me. 

I thought of Clare, as I hud seen her a 
few hours back,radiant in healthtul beauty 
—ot Clare dving by inches in my father's 
arins !—and then inoongruously of Martin's 
story and Rose Merton's death. 

“Can wesve her?’’ asked Martin slowly; 
and Lady St. Gervayse looked at hiin 44 
ludicrous surprise. 

‘*Miss ‘leinpest can of course; but——’’ 

“Mr. O'Hara is a relative,” I naid quick- 
ly ; and Lady St. Gervayse led the way, 
without further demur, to the room tn 
which Clare lay. 

My father ruised a gray anguish-stricken 
face at our entrance, a to droop it aguin 
instantly over the shapeless writhing soime- 
thing that lay upon the improvised couch 
inthe centre of this dowp-stairs room— 
something on which his tears dropped 
thick and fast—something with ban 
head and vrcorched aud swollen face— 
soinething that, but for breath that came in 
hard and painful gasps, might have been 
death ite 1f—something—oh, surely, surely 
not my father’s beautiful bride elect! The 
scorched and bloud-stained bridal-dreus lay 
unregarded on the floor, 

The piteousness, the horror of it all,rush- 
ed upon me in a sudden stioging . 

I fell upon my knees and bu my face 
in the bed-clothes with a bitter cry. 

“Oh, papa, apes it is too borrible—poor 
thing—poor Clare!’ 

At sight of the terribie suffering, the ter- 
rible change, there was nothing but pity in 
“-< heart. 

Sut pain nade my father bitter. 

“You are avenged now, Rita,” he said,in 
a low fierce voice. 

“Need you have brought strangers to 
look upon your triumph ?”’ 


“Strangers!’’ I echoed blankly; then 
following the direction of the angry eyes, I 
aw that they rested on Martin hf ara’s 


face. 

Martin stood on the other side of the 
couch, gazing with an eager intense scru- 
tiny at those distorted teutures, 

“What does he do here?" repeated my 
father sternly. 

“It is Mr. O'Hara,”’ I said hesitatingly ; 
and then, before [ could finish the expian- 
ation, something strange and terrible hap- 
pened. 

Hitherto Clare had lain with closed eyes, 
apparently unconscious of all that 
around her, and living only in the one 
facuity of pain. 

Bot at iny words, the heavy eyelids 
lifted,and the lovely anguished eyes rested 
on Martin O'Hara's face. 

For one minute their eyes met in a mute 
and awtul question and auswer ; then Mar. 
tin staggered back, and Clare struggled up 
onthe couch with a shriek of piercing pain. 

‘“*Martin—busband,’’ she cried in a barsh 
broken voice, “forgive—pity me! Rose is 
avenged !"" 

My father strove to draw her down upon 
the pillow ; but she still strained her dread- 
ful burning eyes in one direction—atill 
called in her shrill voice of agony for Mar- 
tin—Martin to forgive her. 

I saw great drops of moisture gather on 





| “My dear, whatshould Mr. O’Hara do | 


my father’s forehead, saw how the strong 
frame shook from head to heel; but the 
spell of a restless fascination was on us 
both, and we could only watch the dying 
wotnan and the tan to whom the wild ap- 
peal was inade. 


“Martin! You know that Clare is dead ? 
| That [—Martin—oh, Heaven—you kuow 
me ?"’ 

“Yes'’—the man’s full tones fell clear and 
bell-like on the soletmn silence ; he drew a 
litle nearer to the dying woman, and 

4 ry al niinite mtYy 

aud I fory 
xe BUcCdenIY ver the disturted 
lace the eyes rolled upward ina pussionuale 
gratitude, and caine Ww earth no more ; the 
scorched lips parted, but nu word came 


from thein ; the heavy head fell buck, and 
the long gasping troubled sigh that echoed 
| no painfully in our ears was the last breath 

| the unhappy woman drew. 
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Martin O'Hara knelt by the bed of death 
with his face hidden in his hands 

We waited in a breathless silence until 
nd pnts bark gdh aed before us, calin 
and composed, but very pale. 

Then my fatber said _o— 

“This is no place for recrimination ; but, 
in the nee of tne dead, I ask you this. 

“Ww wae that lady to you?” 

A deepand genuine pity softened Martin's 
face and voice ; he looked not at my father 
but - me, as be answered gravely and 

tly— 

“Io the presence of the dead I answer 
you. 

“She was once ny wife.” 

* a a . 2 * 


“And you will call on Mra. Paul, Rita?” 
says auot Pat, with a faint tinge of anxiety 
in ber vuice. 

The dear old 
work, busily trying wo 
viving feud in Wychtield. 

Five years have fa. and for four of 
— I have been in O'Hara's bappy 
wife. 

Five years have made the very 
green over the grave of the un y wo- 
man who onece embittered my life, who 
even to my father is only a painful memory 
now, though it was long ere be could en- 
dure even the sound of her naine. 

But time heals all ; tine brought peace to 
my father and happiness to ine. 

The full story of Blanche O'Hara's crime 
was never told ; but enough becaine known 
t convince the ost sceptical that Martin 
O'Hara wasa sorely wronged man ; and 
those who hal been first to accuse and sus- 
pect bitin were turvent in proflers of triend- 
ship. 

But he shrank with a morbid dislike 
froin the place that had condemned biin, 
and my tour years’ long pleading has only 
just been crowned with success, 

Now that he is bomne, I do not think he 
regrets the effort. 

Aunt Pat and I watch him as he comes 
across the lawn, with little Martin beside 
hius, erect, happy,smiling, as Martin O’ Hara 
never looked in the old days; and my 
heart gives a great glad throb. 

Heaven has been so good to us—so good ! 

“You will call on Mra. Joliffe—will make 
it up with Paul?" pleads iny kindly Ment- 
or; and I say, with a smile and blush— 

“1 will do as Martin bids ine.”’ 

“And Martin bids you do as you please,’ 
finishes ny husband, with a laugh. 

So, muob to aunt Pat's satisfaction, that 
matter is settled. 

And, as Martin bends his head to the 
level of nine, and I read the full content 
that shines in the once-troubied es, I 
ihink there is no happier woman in the 
would than the proud and loving, wife of 
the WycuFrizLp Hornor. 

(THE END.] 
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CHAPTER L. 


Ty EARS ago there was born toa London 
merchanta little daughter, his first 
and, as it proved, his only child. 

They were quiet people, this merchant 
and his wife—quiet, but not common- 
place, 

Born in a sphere of lite a little above that 
in which they now tound themselves, it 
was this perhaps wLich made them with- 
draw so much from society that few people, 
had what might truly be termed the honor 
of their acquaintance, 

The husband wasa grave, silent man— 
educated and intellectual—with an abstrac- 
ted look when his face was at rest, which 
told rather of the literary dreamer than ot 
the practical business man. 

Otherwise an honorable gentleman, up- 
right and generous,a loving father and ten- 
der husband. 

His wife was worthy of him. 

Unselfish, brave, and patient, ever cheer- 
ful and gentle, who could help loving 
her’? 

The bright beauty of her girlhood had 
peas away in the troubles endured at ber 

usband’s side, but she was still very at- 
tractive. 

A refined, intelligent woman under 
whose care the boine and household pros. 
pered better than did bis business under 
that of ber husband. 

No wonder that in such a hone the little 
Margaret grew up, like the flowers in its 
sinall suburban garden, sweet and graceful 
—retiring and quiet, too, as they—though 
her mother’s original brightness sparkled 
through the dreamy imaginativeness she 
inherited from ber father. 

Quick and facile of intellect, she went 
through a senge of study unusually exten- 
sive for one of her age and sex, doing in- 


finite credit to the teaching of that loving | 


nother. 


And becoming day by day, as the fair 
mind developed in the fair body, moreand 
more the joy and darling of the parents 
bearta. 

Soshe grew, tenderly sheltered from 
every anxiety, tenderly soothed through 


all ber childish troubles, till the sorrow 
came, the first of the trials appointed tor 
the chastening of the daughter's soul, the 
last for the trial of the tather’s faith. 

She was sixteen when the dear wife and 
mother fell illand began to fade trom those 
eyes of which she was the peculiar treas- 
ure. 


It need not be told here bow -y a 
grew careful about ber, and tnen 2 
anxious, 

How they watched her and pursed her, 
trying many reinedies, striving meanwhile 
to hide their anxiety from her and from 
each uther, while that terrible heart-sick- 
ness laid its burden on them. 

All was in vain. 

Inexorable Death claiined its victim, no 
arts could persuade him to forego his 

rey. 

“ And #0 Margaret al most broke her heart 
with weeping on the morning of her eigh- 
teenth bi ay. 

For the first time the tender maternal 
blessing which bad ever marked the re- 
currence of that anniversary, and knowing 
that the soft voice was for ever hushed, the 
sweet patient lips cold and silent in the 
darkness of the ve. 

The cloud of that bitter grief might be 
lifted in time from the daughter's heart, 
for she was young, and Life’s great inter- 
ests still untried, but it could never leave 
her father’s, 

More and more inelancholy he grew in 
his abstraction, more and nore unequal to 
the daily labor he yet tried so conscienti- 
ously to fulfil. 

He endeavored to resigned and to rouse 
himself forthe sake of his sweet little 
child. 


And he became resigned, but no power 
of rallying from the blow was left in 
him. 

He would do his very best to be cheer- 
ful at the evening meal, not without suc- 
cess, 

Yet after it, ashe sat listening to the 
inusic his daughter played with a surpassing 
skili, inherited froin her who was ne, he 
was forced to keep his hand over his eyes 
lest she should see the working of his 
face. 

And when she shut the piano at last and 
bert over his chair to say goodnight, Le 
would take ber head in both his bands,and, 
looking wisttully for a long, long time into 
her face, would kiss ber at last with a more 
tender fondness as he noticed her growing 
likeness to her motber. 

And so, dismissing ber with his plessing, 
would sink back into memories ot his Lost 
wife, musing how and when he should 
again behold her. 

While Margaret, answering bis caress 
with blinding tears, would wonder mourn- 
fully —— how best she might find new 
ways of showing her yearning love and 
pity for him, feeling hopelessly all the 
time that, do what she would, she could 
never fill the aching void in his heart. 

Nevertheless she tried her best. 

The bright young maiden, whose beauty 
and talent would have made her a chief 
ornament of their little society, turned 
without a sigh from all its charins that she 
might in some degree lighten the gloom of 
their little home. 


She devoted herself to her father’s com- 
fort in mind and body alike, deeming her- 
self fully rewarded by every amile she 
drew from him, by every fond aeknowl- 
edginent of how greatly she soothed and 
cheered his lot. 

But a few more years brought the end- 
ing of this life, which, for alt its sadness, 
bad been so calin and peaceful. 

The second storin broke over Margaret 
Lindsay’s head. 

She was little more than twenty when 
one of those cruel panics which seem, 
strangely enough, to recur at stated inter- 
vuls, shook the comunercial world. 

Ainong the firms, great and small, which 
crashed daily into ruin was Mr. Lind- 
say's. 

Tt was not such a very extraordinary 
thing. 

He had been its guiding spirit, and he 
was not a good man of business, 

Honorable and upright to a degree, punc- 
tual in his engageinents, with a scrupulous 
horror of over-speculation, he yet lacked 
the keen, clear head, the almost instinctive 
appreciation of the just balance ot risks 
which mark the true city man. 

These qualities alone could have enabled 
hiin to steer clear of the difficulties that 
now beset bitin. 

Without them the storm caught his r 
little bark, aud wrecked in a few wild days 
“ fruitot so many years of perserving 
toll. 

The shock was too much for him. 

It would have been aterrible blow to a 
man of his character, even had he been in 
the noon of health and strength. 

As it was his hold on life bad been great- 
ly loosened bye that endeavoring grief; 
and now the sudden strain snapped the 
remaininti cords with but very little warn- 


ing. 

fi wrung Margaret to the heart to see his 
face grow wan & gray under the pressure of 
that great anxiety, to watch his appetite 
tail and his interest in ali the little things 
that used to please him vanish. 





But she had po idea how rapidly he was 
failing, till one day he had to confess him- 
self unable to go w the doleful business ot 
| arranging his affairs, which was now all 

that awaited him in the city. 

Then,}as they sent off to the doctor, ber 
face grew white with fear, and the event 
proved how unerring was the instinct of the 
lauglhter’s heart. 

She had hiin on)y two days after that— 

| two oe during which she never left him, 

save when they forced her to lie down for 
| an bour’s rest,two nights, during which 
as they spoke together for the last time 
with fonder, freer interchange of thought 
than ever, she saw how deeply the hope of 
again wneecting her mother poussssed, his 
mind, how entirely without regret, except 
or ber own account, he left the world. 

“It I had not been leaving you alone,” 





he would my, “it would have been quite 
for 


easy me. 
“But it has not been itted other- 
wise, and I know all is ly ordered. 


Wisely ordered it was indeed. 
The patient faith of that noble heart was 


not misplaced. 

But in the aenee mae eng oa And 4 

encom r en 

Oe that her courage failed her, or 
that it required her utmost efforts to keep 
back the tears the sight of which would 
have grieved bin so wuch, as any trouble 
of bers always did. 

Calin only in the strength of love, she 
watched on that last morning how, as the 
dawn brightened in the east, the unearth! 
light became more manifest on the col 
damp face, while the dear tones grew ever 
faint and fainter. 

‘*Thank Hvaven,I shall soon see my 
Julia again !”’ 

Those were the last words that passed his | 
li 


| ae more minutes and he was at 


rest. 

Alas for the poor young orphan deprived 
of him, and not of bim aione! 

For, as ill-fortane would have it, the 
same commercial crsis that ruined her fa- 
ther swept away also the insurance-office in 
which he had made, as he hoped, a modest 
provision for her at his death. 

Thus she was left alone and portionless, 
with no near relatives but her mother’s 
sister,with no distant ones save sume grand 
far-oft cousins of her father’s, whoin he had 
never seen, and of whoin he had known 
but litle. 

Her aunt was a kindly,active woman, but 
she had a large family of her own to su 

rton moderate means, and it was not in 
1er power to do much for her niece. 

All that she could do she did. 

She came to her in those days of be- 
reaveinent and sorrow,comforting and sup- 
porting her as none but her mother's sister 
could have done, ering her all pain and 
grief as far as le. 

And when she found M t was pen- 
niless, she insisted on writing on her be- 
halt to ber distant cousins. 

It was much against her will. 

But what was to be done? 

The girl could not be left to starve. 

Even if she were to earn her own bread, 
the way must be devised and settled. 

She wrote accordingly. 

And M t, with this new and press- 
ing anxiety for the means of life added to 
her deep grief for her father, waited in fev- 
erish uncertainty for the reply. 

A reply came at length, but not froin the 
lady to whom Mrs. lor had written—a 
corkein Miss Durrant of Upton Court. 

Though apparently sent by ber desire and 
with her knowledge, it came from a gentle- 
tnan of the same name who called himself 
her cousin. 

It Was short, precise, not unkind in its 
curt wording, yet by no means weakly 
sympathetic, 

It expressed a certain amount of feelin 
for the misfortunes that had left Miss Lind- 
say desolate, spoke of the many claims on 
the family generally, on himself particu- 
larly, and ended by offering her a home, as 
a sort of companion,in Miss Durrant’s 
house. 

It was better she should have one, as she 
was getting elderly. 

It was the letter of an honorable worldly 
practical man, who was unable to under- 
stand other people’s feelings, or put him- 
self in their place. 

In his eyes it was absurd that people who 
were penniless should expect any very de- 
licate consideration. 

If they did, it was a misfortune—not to 
say a fault. 

They should learn tucut their coat ac- 
cording to their cloth. 

But Margaret Lindsay did not see a 
quite in the,soime light, and his letter gall- 
ed her sadly. 

The girl was of a peculiarly refined, sen- 
sitive nature, one to whom the idea of tak- 
ing aliberty, in any way imposing on oth- 
ers, was utterly repugnant. 

To be thus evidently viewed asa trouble- 
some poor relation wounded her to the 
quick. , 

Had any other way of life presented 
itself she would instantly have declined 
Mr. Durrant’s offer. 

None did however. 

Humiliating and destitute of charin as 
this appeared, it remained the only one 
open to her. 

And in the end Mrs, Taylor wrote to ac- 
cept for her niece, feeling thankful as she 
did so that Margnret's greater griet had still 
in some measure blunted the edge of this 
ininor trouble. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE young orphan had not much prep- 
aration to make nor many aftairsto ar- 
range before entering on her new 

life. 

And so two months were hardly over ere, 
with many tears and misgivings, she haa 
parted trom her kind aunt and was fairly 





on her way to Upton Court. 





She had no idea what sort of place it was 
or what sort of person its mistress might 
be. 


She only knew that her lost ones had be- 
lieved thein both to be beautiful and ver- 
grand. 


It was a weary journey for her, poor 
child. 

For she was such a child—so ignorant 
and so fearful of this unknown world she 
was going to face all by herself. 

No giant's castle could have seemed more 
appalling to belated pilgriin in olden time 
than did Upton Court to Margaret Lindsay 





| threw it 





as, worn out with grief and the fatigue and 


cold of her 
six miles’ drive in the dark through 
shatee ones eS eee 

t wasa 


and close, for the taint light of the 
night became obscu the cab 
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The lowest of the flight of steps on which 
the driver was assisting ber to alight 
cracked and wn, and only ore or 
two of the numerous windo as in the whole 
castle were lighted from within by a faint 
glimmer. 

Hastily, as she the cabman, M 
asked him his address, and whether, if she 
wrote to him for it, he would be sure to let 
her have a cab, 


It was a simple question enough, but 
there had sprung up in the girl’s Feart, to- 
gether with a loathing aversion to this dius 


mal place, a wild desire of having some 
sure means of getting away from itin case 
of necessity, 

Somewhat reassured by the readiness of 
his amused affirmative she turned towards 
the door, which meanwhile had slowly 
opened, and on the threshold of which now 
stood a man-servant, bearing in his hand 
an oil-laup, the light of which fell tull u 
on his features, which were thrown out in 
bold reliet by the darkness beyond. 

He appeared to be a man about sixty,tall, 
gray-haired, keen-eyed, with an ugly, rug- 
ged face that was not quite forbidding, an 
air and manner strangely independent for 
one in his position, yet failing to be inso- 
lent. 

This individual, without a word to Mar- 
garet, briefly commanded the driver to 
carry her boxes into the house, as briefly 
disinissed him when that operation was 
ended, and then proceeded to secure the 
door with the heavy bolts and chains it had 
taken him 80 long to undo. 

Margaret meanwhile, listening with a 
sinking heart to the departing wheels of 
her conveyance—the last link ween her- 
selt and her former world—gazed with 
frightened, girlish eyes round the strange 
apartment in which she was standing. 

lt was a great square stone-paved Fall, - 
la that the one small lamp the man car- 
ried could light it but very feebly, damp 
and forlorn, and feeling like a a. 

The darkness without looxed in through 
the tall, old-fashioned,narrow windows on 
a side of the door by which she had en- 
te . 

Right and left other doors led, presuma-. 
bly, tothe various dwelling-rooms, while 
the upper portion of the half-wainscoted 
walls was covered with tier on tier of biack. 
ened fainily portraits, hung on a dirty mil- 
dewed surface that had once been painted 
a delicate sea-green. 

Perhaps hardly a house in England had 
greater store of such wealth than this, 

There were representatives ot every gen- 
eration that had played out the drama of 
life on the world’s stage from the days of 
Henry the Seventh down to those of the 
Regency. 

In all stages of life too. 

Old and young, men and women, quaint 
children and hoary grandsires, 

The expression worn by most of the 
painted faces was one of haughty pride, 
while their eyes, after the fashion of por- 
traits, seeined to concentrate with a stare of 
stern rebuke on the poor shrinking in- 
truder into their ancient home. 

The further end of the hall was entirely 
filled by a magnificent double staircase of 
oak, black with Pee, the balustrade one 
mass of toliage and fretted scroll-work,sup- 
porting at intervals rampant lions bearing 
shields of arms, and curious old figures— 
more curious than beautiful—of the famvuus 
kings and queens of bygone years. 

In after days Margaret recognized the 
fact that this staircase was one of the most 
splendid relics of its time. 

But in the desponding, fearful frame ot 
mind in which she bebeld it that sorrowful 
night it appeared to her, in its olJ-world, 
dark solemnity, like a gloomy vathway to 
the grave. 

She could not think of the fair young 
brides and merry Iiitttle children, whose 
light feet must have tripped up it so gaily: 
but only of the endless procession o 
coffins of the sheeted dead that had been 
borne down over those low, wide ebon steps 
on their passage to the tomb. 

Not strong, and over-tried in mind and 
body, the morbid fancy seized her with thé 
force of realization. 

Hating it, longing to shake off, it yet held 
ber spell-bound, so that she did not notice 
that the servant had finally finished with 
the door, until he, unaccustomed to wait 
for any one, quickly reminded her that he 
was ready to . : 

“Walk this way,” he said, in rough famil- 
= tones, as he preceded her with the 

amp. " 

A painful sense of the incivility of ber 0- 
ferior mingled with her weariness and fear 
asshe followed him across the gloowy 
hall. 

He led her to a door on the left-haud = 

open, and, announcing “ 
Lindsay,” stood aside more politely t let 
her pass, struck perhaps by the sweet, 
fined beauty ot ber now unveiled face, # 
the unconscious dignity ofthe girl’s wove 
nents, 

He closedthe door and was g°2® 7 
Margaret, raising ber timid dye, ened 
herself in a room of moderate size, pas sod. 
to the ceiling, the panels painted white 
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picked out with blue and gold, as befitted a 
iady's boudoir. 

A carpet partly covered the floor, and 
oirtains, scanty compared with modern 
tashiona, halt veiled the long uarrow wip- 
dows. 

Few and meagre also, according to these, 
were the spider-legged chairs and tables 
and bard, angular sofas that were dotted 
sparsely about or stood with regimental 
precision against the walls. 

Thirty years before it would have been 
accounted a handsomely furnished room, 
but tothe eyes which now beheld it it 
looked bare and shabby and inexpressibly 
dreary, in its want of everything betoken- 
ing womanly refinement and care. 

On a centre tabletwo candles burnt in 
silver candlesticks : asinal! dull fire sinou)- 
dered in the high antiquated grate, cluse to 
which, in an old easy-chuir, her elbows on 
ber knees and ber bent head supported on 
her bands, sat crouching the mistress of 
the gloomy tnansion. 

Sne was sturing fixedly into the embers 
as Margaret entered, and it was some time 
befure she condescended to look up or take 
any notice of the interruption of her soti- 
tude. 

Atlength, when the young girl, uncertain 
what to do or say, had advanced tothe inid- 
die of the rooin in timid, silent hesitation, 
she looked slowly round. 

And Margaret found that, strange and 
sad as the house might be, the face of its 
nistress was stranger, sadder, wore glooiny 
still. 

Such a countenance it was never her lot 
to see either before or after. 

It bore the wreck of a most surpassing 
wees and yet it was notin this tbat its 
singularity consisted. 

It was in the expression that animated it 
—the contrast between the burning disdain 
written on every feature of the haughty, 
classical face, and the deep, brooding re- 
inorse and pain which looked out of the 
stern dark eyes. 

Even. to the inexperienced girl who stood 
betore ber she seeined like one crushed to 
the earth by sxine weight of woe, against 
which however her whole nature had so 
hardened itself in its rebellion that, instead 
of compassion tor ber suffering, it was diffi- 
cult to feel age | but fear and aversion. 

She was very tali; Margaret could see 
that, huddled together as she was in the 
great arin-chair. 

Her dress struck her by its careless, slov- 
enly unconcern, which notwithstanding 
was only consovant with the woman. 

Those eyes could never notice an acci- 
dental stain or tear, much less take pleasure 
in the little niceties of dress—the position 
of a flower, the folds of a drapery, the color 
of aribbon. 

The capacity of caring for any such inno- 
cent trifles must long since have been burnt 
out of .he soul that owned that dark, de- 
spairing face. 

Vaguely some idea of what was hereafter 
to grow very cleat to her stwwle into Marga- 
ret's mnind as she stood there in dumb, un- 
certain expectation, while the dark eyes 
becaine riveted on her face, alimost as lin- 
movably as they had on the fire, and the 
girl shrank under the piercing gaze which 
seeined to read the very secrets of ber heart. 

At last Miss Durrant spoke, breaking the 
silence abruptly. 

“You are Margaret Lindsay, I suppose?”’ 

Her voice was clear and ringing, of dis- 
tinct and delicate articulation, but devoid 
of sweetness or sympathetic modulation. 

And so it fell harsily on Marguaret’s ears, 
too niuch accustomed as they were to the 
solt, caressing tones of affection. 

She nanaged to give asiimple affirmative, 
but she could do no more; and again the 
silence reigned. 

Miss Durrant did not offer to shake bands 
with her, or ask her to sit down, but went 
on gazing at her in that searching, yot pur- 
poseless sort of way, without further at- 
teinpt at speech. 

And it shot through the girl’s nervously 
sensitive inind that she was now perchance 
expected to return tuanks lor the refuge 
that bad been opened to ber in her cousin's 
house. 

Strenuous exertion was needed to over- 
come the distress which this luterview was 
faust bringingto a climax, and overcome 
also the awe which chained ber tongue. 

In afew trembling words alone could 
she uianage to express ber own aud ber 
aunt's seuse of the benefit that bad been 
conlerred on thein. 

Miss Durrant beard ; she could hardly 
be said to listen to the littie speech it bad 
cost such an evident effort to utier. 

“] have nothing to say to that,”’ sbe re- 
plied with cali unconvern. 

“Mr. Durrant wisheutit. 

“I simply allowed hiu to do as he liked. 

“IT don't suppose I sLall mind your being 
here if you do pot interfere with me. 

“And you can read to une instead of Anne 
Cator. 

“Her voice is like a nutineg-grater.” 

Margaret listened to these chilling words 
with a bitter pang. 

Her whole heurt was yearning for a word 
or look of syimpathy. 

Here was nothing but the coldest indiffer- 
ence, 

And this place was all she had left in the 
world that she could call her home ! 


She had to bite her lip very hard to keep 
back the tears that filled ber eyes at thal 
Ought, and which, even had she = 


nciined, would have prevented her 
Speaking for some ti-ne to cone. 

“Where have you been living?” was 
Miss Durrant’s next abrupt question, fol- 
lowed by a Lrief remark that she would find 
Upton very different. ; 

Murgaret replied timidly that she did not 
think she would mind that ; she loved the 
country so gearly. 












Her cousin nade no answer. 

Margaret's likes and dislikes bad no in- 
terest whutever for her. 

Her gloomy eyes had reverted to the fire. 

All the time she had kept her standing ; 
and though she bad not been told that she 
wus tired, and though she could not fathom 
her distress, a woman of ordinary buiman- 
ity would have guessed at boti. 

To the girl's aching heart that night sim- 
ple want of feeling seetned sheer cruelty. 

She struggled a little longer with the 
weight that seemed to choke her, 

Then, in spite of ber utimost efforts,a sigh 
that was alinost a sob esca her. 

Shgbt as was the sound, it brought Miss 
Durrant’s stern gaz again upon her, 

“Whom are you in mourning for ? 

“Oh, I remetnber ; Mr. Durrant said you 
bad lost your father or your mother—which 
was it?"’ 

This in the sane nonchalant tone in which 
she might have asked about the death of a 
pet canary. 

It was tuo much for the girl's coin posure. 

The bitter tears forced their way at last, 
in spite of all endeavor at restraint. 

Miss Durrant merely looked gravely sur- 
prised that she should thus ovtrude her pri- 
vate gre on her. 

But this surprise checked the outward 
expression of Margaret's grief more than 
anything else could bave done. 

A flaine of passionate defiance shot 
through her. 

She would not anveil that sacred sorrow 
to those cold, indifferent eyes. 

“T had the misfortune tw lose my dear fa- 
ther two inonths ago,’’ she said, with shin- 
ing eyes and burning cheeks 

der voice was cleur and proud, though 
her limbs shook under her all the while, 
and the large drops yet hung on her eye. 
lashes. 

Oddly enough, the little burst of indig- 
nant feeling, seemed to prupitiate Miss 
Durrant. 

At least she made nosign ofirritation,and 
volunteered another remark. 

“IT understand that iny cousin, 
Hungerford, was your grandmother.” 

Margaret assented. 

“I never saw ber,’’ pursued the lady; ‘I 
ain told she threw herself away by her 
uarriage — an incomprehensibly foolish 
thing for her to do.”’ 

It was said with entire calmness. 

ltevidently never struck the speaker 
that there was the slightest incivility in 
thus expr essing herself to the grandchild 
of the cousin m question. 

“She was fond of ny grandfather,’’ re- 
plied Margaret, witha tresh access of 
wounced pride. 

“She never felt it any degradation to be 
his wile. 

‘She loved him too well for that.’’ 

The words had hardly passed her lips 
when she would have given all she had to 
recall them. 

She trembled exceedingly, fearing the 
championship of her beloved ones had at 
length drawn down a terrible burst of 
wrath upon her head. 

For Miss Durrant’s wholo fraine was con- 
vulsed, and her dark face lighted up with 
anger. 

“She loved him !”’ she repeated in a voice 
of intense scorn. 

“She loved him!—then she was even a 
greater fool than I supposed. 

“To throw herself away forthe sake of 
any man! 

“Oh, I know these men—no one living 
better. 

“Living, do I say? 

“Living or dead, I might say rather ;” 
and at the weird laugh that followed the 
correction, Margaret shuddered from he.d 
to foot, even though she began to perceive 
that neither she nor her words were the ob- 
ject of ber cousin's passion. 

“Living or dead, no one knows thein bet- 
ter, with their soft wiles and cunning 
speeches, persuading 4 woman that they 
are ready to die to serve her slightest 
whiin! 

“They ready to die for her? 

“Fool—tenfold fool—is she if she lets 
herself be deceived ! 

“They value her whole heart at less than 
the wcuing of their little finger !” 

Her yaunt forin became instinct with 
vindictive energy. 

Her flashing eyes searched round the 
rooun as if in quest of an adversary. 

But none was there. 

The pale awe-struck girl standing 
meekly silent at the table, ventured no 


re 


Alice 


ly. 

UNo, he will not come now—now wher I 
shouia overcome hiin,’’ muttered the 
sirange woman to herself, in the Still is eee 
that followed ber wild speech. 

‘Then she too shuddered in her turn, and 
relapsed into the gloomy reverie which 
Maryaret’s entrance had interrupted. 

Muaryaryt did uot dare even to seat ber- 

i 
She continued standing, though a chill 
fear had gathered round ber beart, which, 
aided by ber great fatigue, was rapidly ex- 
bausting ber sinall remaining strength. 

She could hardly believe the white worn 
face reflected in the old mirror opposite was 
her own. 





She began to wonder, in a vague, dis 
contented manner, asif itin no way Cob- 


cerned hbersel!, how much longer she could 
keep berself stand vy, and what foru: Miss 
er sa AM : Bide 

Sid su @ ao” 
For soine suci tas ne was Decof# y 
when the door at length opened 


linuninent, - 

| and the man who had ushere 

house reappeared. . 
“Miss Lindsay's supper is ready, 


said. 
“My wife will show her & the room if 


she pleases.” 


i ber into the 


he 





The speech was not very civil, and was 
addressed to Miss Durrant, as if Margaret 
bsg a child, incapable of deciding for her - 

But she was thankful to be released from 
that tete-a-tete on any terins and to follow 
him, even though it were across the gbhost- 
ly hall, into a great dining-rooin of elimont 

uneral aspect, seeing that waistcoat, floor 
and ceiling were all of black oak, and the 
haugings pale and faded. 

Nevertheless there was a blazing fire on 
the huge hearth, which inaterially lighten- 
ed the gloom, and close beside It a little 
white-covered table was set out in faultiess 
fashion with glittering glass and silver. 

Here too Mrs, Cator—so she introduced 
herself to Maryguret—caine to receive ber 
with inore approach to human kindness 
than she had before met that night, al- 
though she was « grave Wiciturn woman of 
fiity, sharing largely in the sturdy inde- 
= ent inanner which marked Ler hus- 

» and seeined so Strange in his posi- 
tion. 

She waited on her herself at supper, and, 
than ended, led her up the great staircase, 
the old carved figures on which seemed to 
start in the shadows of the moving light, 
along a lofty gallery, and down aside = pas- 
age opening froin it on the right to the 
roum prepared for ber, 

It was shabbily furnished, like the rest of 
the house, with long narrow, curtainless 
windows, but with another cheery tire on 
the hearth. 


There were deep cupboards in the walls, 
which Mrs. Cator opened and displayed to 
Margaret, and also a closed door, concoern- 
ing which she told her that it led to some 
other bedrooims—as usual in old houses— 
but they were now disused and the door 
kept locked. 

Then, assuring her that she need not re- 
turn to Miss Durrant’s presence that night, 
she withdeew and left Margaret w the lux- 
ury ot her lonely tears, 

Tery sad indeed was the girl that night 
as she thought of the partiny with ber rela- 
tives, the long, lonely journey, which in 
itself had been no slight trial to the young 
girt, the gloom and desolation of this strange 
place, the chilling reception given to her 
by ber cousin, the awe and dread with 
which she had inspired her. 

And then in sharpand painful contrast 
rose the memory ot the tender protecting 
love that she had lost. 

Ah, if she could only clasp her parents’ 
hands once more and Jisten to the words of 
blessing ! 

And then cainethe bitter realization of 
the truth that the utmost force of that Ine 
tense, yearning desire was werless to 
bring them back—that she should never 
meet them more until this weary pilgriin- 
age of life was over. , 

If it could but be overnow !—she thought 
inher young despair. 

Tnere were 8) many dying that night 
who would fain live, who were precious to 
their friends, 

Why could she not take the place of one 
ofthem—she would so gladly go. she who 
had none to care tor her? 

So, wrapped in bitter thoughts, she 
sobbed herself to sleep beneath the shelter 
of the old ancestral roof, and slept the stir- 
less sleep of tired healthy youth. 

The antique faintly portraits which ap- 
peared to have overtlowed from the hall in- 
to every chaimber inthe house, looked 
down on her through the darkness with 
baletul, spectral eyes, 

The wintry night wind tnoaned hoarsely 
without, and broke with strange noises the 
monotony of the silent hours within, 


tut she lay insensible alike to light and | 


sound safe beneath guardian wings, igno- 
rant both of sorrows past and sorrows yet 
to come. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A City or WATER Jvuoas.—The 
roads leading froin the country to 


various 
New 





Scientific and Useful. 

BEE ST1Nas.—The poison of a hee stin 
may be forced out by ing the barre 
the wound. No’ wound ‘or ewelllog ‘will 


FIREPROOF Dxesses.—Ladies’ 1} 
dresses way be made fireproof at a trifiln 
cost by steeping them, or the linen or o 
ton used in making the.n, in a dilute solu- 
tion of chloride of zine. The very finest 
cainbric so prepare! toay be held in the 
flame of a candle and charred to dust with 
out the least fame. 

PRESERVING Hon EY.-Honey coptainson 
an average about 1 per cent. of formic acid; 
and a Gerinan chemist observing that crude 
honey keeps better than that which bas 
been claritied, Inferred this to be due to the 
presence of this acid in the crude sort, His 
conclusion was just, for on adding some 
forinic actd to clarified honey he found the 
acid prevent fermentation without iuipuir- 
ing the flavor. 

An Evectric Fan.—A drawing-room 
fan, or punkel,which is worked by « small 
electric motor, has been devised. The tan 
is mounted on an ornainental pedestal, kept 
in motion by either a spring or eijectric 
motor. A battery concealed in the base of 
the pedestal keeps the electric inotor going. 
The sainearrangeiment is also used to diffuse 

rlume through a drawing-roow, or a dis- 

nfectant vapor through a sick-rooin, 

FouNTAIN Toorn-Bausnu.—The chief 
feature of this invention consists of a rub- 
ber bulb attached to the handle of the brush 
and a tnetal “feed’’ tube which pesses from 
the imerior of the bulb siong the back of 
the handle to the centre ©! the brush-head, 
where it enters an aperture for leading the 
water from the bulb to the bristles of the 
brush while in use. It need hardly be 
said thatthe bulb may be supplied with 
other liquids besides water. 

SUBSTANCES IN THE Ear.—Hard sub- 
stances, such a8 peas, bits of slate-pencil, 
beads, &c., occasionally get lodged in the 
passxnge of the external ear. If the sub- 
stance be within sight, and can be grasped 
readily withasmall pair of forceps, that 
will be the best way to extract it; but force 
must not, on any account, be used. But 
the best and safest plan is to inject luke- 
wurm water rather forcibly into the ear b 
means of a syringe—one that will hold at 
least two ounces, This will be found rare- 
ly to fail, the water pe beyond the 
substance, and being there coufined by the 
membrane,called the tyinpanui, forces the 
former outwards, Should the substances 
have swelled, or the ear becoine swollen, a 
little sweet oil must be poured into the ear, 
and left there till the next day, when syr- 
inging nay be used. Glu beads and siini- 
lar substances may be extracted by means 
of a probe, dip inte some appropriate 
cement, introduced into the ear, and ke 
in contact with the body to be removed, 
for a few moinents till it has become set. 


Farm and arden. 
~ ANTS.—A correspondent mays, regarding 


the destrustion of ants: uke a white 
china plate and spread athin covering of 
common lard over it. Place iton the shelf 
or any place infested by the troublesome 
insects, You will be pleased with the re- 
sult. Stirring upevery morning will be 
all that is needed to set the trap again.” 
GAKDEN SLuos.—The plan of using bran 
to trap slugs is, probably, the best of any 
tried. The slugs are very tond of it. For 
weeks past 1 have placed little heaps of it 
(about a sinall teaspoonful) anywifére and 
everywhere ainong the flower-borders and 





| rockwork on every Vacant space of soil. 
' This I do about twilight, and two or three 


York presents a curious spectacle in the | 


early norning,the ways being emcumnbered 
with nutnerous vehicles beavily laden with 
casks and jugs of different sizes filled with 
fresh water froin the numerous springs in 
adjoining towns. These jugs are distri- 
buted to stures, counting-rooins,and houses 
in all parts ofthe city; and the water is 
used for drinking and culinary purposes in 
place of the water which is supplied ww al- 
most every inhabitant. The empty jugs are 
picked up by the enterprising water-cur- 
riers and returned ayain, filled with the 


sweet water of the country or. The 
cast of this supply of water is large to in- 
asureyale, 


dividuals, and very ~ in the 
and the luxury can be indulged in only by 
tiose of ainple or fair means. 
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A Cow KILvep BY A Ram.—One of the | 


most singular incidents that we have record- 
edina on time occurred 

creek, in Talbot county Maryland, Williain 
Heath was driving a cow anda young calf 
along the road, and when they came to the 
creek the cow stopped to drnk. On the 
opposite side of tue creek, and a few feet 
off, stood alarge rain. As the cow wus 
drinking she frequently raised her head as 


it she was uneasy about the calf. The rain 
took this as a banter fora fight, and, walk- 
ing up near the cow, reared up and gave 


ner a lL centra nen 


fm ie Mir. Hieat 


yy he f L ~~ 
thought sneé Vv us iv ot 
he was inistaken, as it was 


Rie 
Do some good deed every day, and thus 
ciimb one round bigher up the ladder 
whose foot rests upon the earth, and whose 
topmost round reaches to the stars. 


oe ~eRO 


at Patsalaya | 


hours after dark I goout with a light and a 
pail containing some salt and water, 
FEATHER EATING.—When fowls have 
much idle time they get into mischief in 
consequence, being deprived of aniinal and 


nitrogenous food, they take as the best 
substitute the feathers froin each other's 
necks. The remedy is to give then a 


sheep's pluck or liver to peck at, hanging 
it up within reach, and to give thein wheat 
scattered in the earth or litter of their 
houses. This will givethem food and work 
to occupy their time, 

THkr GARDEN.—Most fariners, says a 
writer, maintain their garden spot too long 
in One place for profi In city or village 
lots rotation is not possible ; Lut with the 
fariner itis, He should loxe no time in 
getting his old garden seeded, and this year 
or next plow upae clover sod and iwanure it 
heavily for a garden spot. Unless the 
clover is the main sod it is not safe to put 
yarden cropson it the first year aller plow- 
ily. 

SALTING BUTTER.—It takes a great deal 
of judgiment to properly salt butter. The 
first thing to decide is for whatisthe salt 
for. Butter can be preserved by adding but 
very little salt, therefore for that purpose 
the great quantities oiten inet with in butter 
are notused, Butif the butter bas any un- 


desirable flavor or isinsipid, a Inthe more 
gait nay be wed, sayone ounce lo twelve 
or tourteen ounces of butter. So as to ob- 
BCUT simeasure the faulty taste, the fla 
‘ “Ait einy a} miect rin nana 
A 
M, iL more romlenece ‘ o6e Su 

gay ONS OUNC®O LO twenty of butter, wiil nive 


a better effect. Those who sait beavilv are 

often at fault, as tne tuste of so inuch of it 

is ore unpleasant to consumers thau 2 de- 
| fective natural taste is. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAJSE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 




















AlCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,’ Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 





Presenting the Bride! 


It seems a work of supererogation to say, 
‘‘Make your friendships slowly.’’ In the 
nature of the case you cannot rapidly gain 
the knowledge which must underlie and 
justify friendship. Nor have you to think 
only of the knowledge you acquire of your 
triend; you have to think of the impression 
you make on him, and the extent to which 
he is adapted or inclined to meet your ap- 
proaches. He, if he is wise—that is, if he 
has the quality that will command your re- 
spect—will be slow also in attaching himself 
to you. Hence, true friendship must be of 
slow growth; and hence the friendships that 
spripg up like mushrooms, often shrink and 
disappear with equal rapidity. 

You will go slowly on principle if you 
remember what influence a friend may 
have on you. You and heare in the same 
business concern. He obliges you, trusts 
you, and you have given your confidence 
to him, and so far are in his power. You 
| can contro] the money of the concern—tor 





The original Oil-Painting of which our Premium ts | 4 time 


an exact copy sold for $14,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest priva‘e gallery in America. 


more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
vate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 


graph colored by hand. 

As to Tuk Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not famlllar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming yhar we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A revoru of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THE PosT has never 
missed an issue. Ite Fiction is of the highest order- 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. tis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistica, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Mauners, Customs, 
Proverba, Problems, Experimenta, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Kvents, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
eat Fashions, as wellasallthe novelties In Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest tnformation relating to 
all inatters of personal and home aderoment, and do- 
meetic matters, Tothe people everywhere it- will 
prove one of the best, most lnstructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


Y ‘ 
CLUBS. 
2 copies one year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’: 
CO CBCH) oc ccccccccescccccccccvecscsecesscesecers -¢ 350 
‘copies one year = si .. 500 
- 600 





4 coples one year 
5 coples one year " ae . 8&3 
10 coples one year “ si . 15 00 


Dcopics one year sis . 2 00 

S@- An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each sabscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

The Premium cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
only be obtained tn connection with TH Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be send, 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be tu the fleld as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at on: e, 
and thank the getter-vp of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remembee, the getter-up of a 
club of five or mure gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE BRIDE,*’ free 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 





Hew te Remit. ° 

Payment for THe Post when sent by mail should 
ve in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the ps per within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, yu will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t vash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 





Change cf Addreas. 
fesiriag their address 
Mice 


Subecriber changed, will 


please give eir former post as weil es their 

present addruss 

Teo Correepoudenia. 

In every case send your fu pame and aidress 

if you wish an answer if the information desired is 

not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 

paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Pest. 


(Leck Box &.) 


It is | 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers to keep him. 


| stand you. 


amination is the mind satisied that it ls nut a photo. | 


But, having a friend, take particular pains 
Old clocks may come into 
| fashion. Old rugs are supplanting new 
carpets. Old spinning-wheels were the 
| rage a few years ago. These are the whims 
| of fashion; but old friends have a value in 
| all places and in all times. They under- 
You have proved them. You 
could say to some of them, “I owe every- 
thing but money.’’ They would mot admit 
the fact; would smile at it, perhaps, as a 
fond exaggeration. ‘‘Come, now,’’ they 
say, ‘“‘you have a way of decorating trifles; 
but as Shakspeare says : 


** *A friend should bear a friend's infirmities,’ *’ 


There are wide difference among men. 
Some are demonstrative. They look for 
expression of feeling, and are disappointed 
if their warm words do not call out cool 
responses. Deal with them according to 
their nature. The trees bring forth fruit 
after their kind. Deal with them accord. 
ing to their temperament. Let there never 
be wanting a seasonable deed of kindness, 
done and done with; let him see that you 
desire no protestations; that you believe in 
him, and that you know he has confidence 
in you. 

SANCTUM CHAT. 

A DEED of property near Fort Davis, 
Texas, recently made over to the United 
States, reads: ‘‘To the United States or 
their successors."' The officer who passed 
upon the deed very properly erased the 
words ‘‘or their successors,’’ saying that 
the United States have not, and will 
have any successor. 


not, 


ARRANGEMENTS are in progress for an 
“Anti-Organ Convention” at Albany, on 
the 14th of next month. This need not be 





| animation to the proceedings of the 


taken as implying that the monkey must 
go. The Convention is to consider the case 
of the other kind of organ, the use of 
which, in church services, lent considerable 
recent 
session of the United Presbyterian Assem- 
bly. 

A BorDEAUX merchant owns a monster 
mastiff called Lion. Walking with him on 
the quay,there came a little mad dog aiong, 
followed by an excited crowd. Lion seized 
it by the neck, leaped into the water, and 
held it under until drowned. This was ex- 
cellent, and Lion received an ovation; but 
as Lion subsequently developed a tendency 


or sane, he has pertorce been muzzled. 





for his 


Tue Vienna Press shows, by caretul fig- 
| uring, how far more fatal disease usually is 
| to the soldier in war than wounds. In the 


| Crimea 10,000 out of 20,000 English suc. | 


cumbed to diseases; in the Russo-Turk- 
ish war whole divisions were swept off by 
cholera. In 1866 the Prussian army lost 
6,427 men from cholera, against 4,450 on 
| the field. In 1870-71 the Germans lost 12,- 
000 men by disease, less than half those who 
fell in battle, but the sanitary arrangements 
had never been so good : 
Tue Swedesand Norwegians ‘‘swaddle’ 
their babes—that is, pin them up ina tight 
| bandage, because it keeps them from kick- 
| ing around, and makes them easier to han- 


to do the same thing by all small dogs, mad | 


side in the churchyard and bury them in it, 
leaving a small aperture for breathing pur- 
poses. The babies are kept splendidly warm. 
while their friends within the sacred build- 
ing have their beards frozen to their fur 
coats by the treezing of their own breath. 

Janek Grey SwissHEtm is out with 
fresh condemnation of the corset: ‘‘Man, in 
Christian civilization,’ she says, ‘‘sees no 
beauty in the female form unless there is a 
notch all around it, like that with which a 
woodman deadens a tree. The deeper the 
notch the better is he pleased, for it makes 
a convenient rest for his arm. In making 
this notch for his admiration and conven- 
ience, a woman as surely, if not as shortly, 
takes her own lite as the woodman takes 
that of the tree.”’ 


ABUNDANT hair is not a sign of bodily or 
mental strength, the story of Sampson hav- 
ing given rise to the notion that hairy men 
are strong physically, while the fact is that 
the Chinese, the most enduring of all races, 
are bald;and as to the supposition that long, 
thick hair is a sign and token of intellectu- 
ality, all antiquity, all mad houses, and all 
common observation are against it. The 
easily-wheedled Esau was hairy. The 
mighty Ceesar was bald. Long-haired men 
are generally weak and fanatical, and men 
with scant hair are the philosophers, sol- 
diers and statesmen of the world. 

From statistics recently published, it ap- 

pears that there are in the world no fewer 
than 3,985 paper mills, producing every 
year 959,000 tons of paper from all kinds of 
substances, including rags, straw and alfal- 
fu. About one-half is printed upon, and of 
these 476,000 tons of paper, nearly 300,000 
tons are used by the newspapers. The va- 
rious governments consume in official busi- 
ness 100,000 tons; schools, 190,000 tons; 
commerce, 120,000; industry, 90,000 tons, 
and private correspondence another 90,000 
tons. Including women and children, the 
paper trade employs 192,000 hands. 
LoNpDon journals, while they admit the 
American girls are famous for an elegant 
and refined type of loveliness, that French 
ladies are the best dressed in the world, 
that the German youthful frauleins have the 
finest heads of hair, the Spanish girls the 
brightest eyes to be found anywhere, and 
that in Venice and Florence may be seen to 
this day direct descendants of those Old 
World blonde beauties stil] fresh and fair 
on Titien’s canvas, claim that young Eng- 
lish ladies remain ampler in limb, clearer in 
complexion, and more hearty than any oth- 
ers. This they attribute to plain food, 
sound sleep, suitable clothing, exercise in 
the open air, and a plentiful application of 
soap and water. 

‘THERE is no more powerful apparatus 
tor the conveyance of disease than a book,’’ 
says the London Lancet, a discovery which 
the Pall Mall Gazette thinks will be im- 
mensely popular with schoolboys and the 
opponents of free libraries. A list of the 
maladies most easily conveyed by means of 
books is given as follows: ‘‘Measles, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, sure throat, whooping- 
cough, bronchitis, and perhaps phthisis.’’ 
The germs of disease ‘‘may lie for weeks, 
months, or perhaps years, between the 
| pages of a bound book, to be dislodged at 
some unpropitious moment when the vol- 

ume chances to be handled by some sus- 

ceptible person.”’ The worst of the Lan- 
| cet’s discovery is that no remedy apparently 
can be provided for this difficulty 





| , 
| THE experiment at Amherst and else- 
where in substituting self-government for 
faculty government among college students 
is nota new idea. In the Illinois State 
University the plan was tried ten years ago, 
and a formal report on the merits of the 
system was made two years since. Dr. 
Gregory, of the Civil Service Commission, 
was president of the institution. Legisla- 
tive powers were granted the students as a 
whole, and legislation against offences was 
luly eftec The no case ex 
ceeded five dollars. The president appoint- 
ed a marshal and three judges, and these 
gentlemen acted asa court. Trials before 
this court were without a jury. The presi- 
dent had a veto, and authority tor suspen- 


ted 


fines in 


dle. They always take them to church, but, | sion or expulsion was among the reserved 


726 Sancom St.. Phita., Pa | instead of taking them into the house of rights of the faculty. 


Later, for con ven- 





| mad 
| occupation has an easier time than 





s ‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. ™ 
“OLD FRIENDS.” worship, they make a hole in the snow out- | ience, s senate of twenty-one members rep. 


resented the students. Much 
was encountered, but the plan was reasop. 
ably successful, according to the report, 


THe spectacle glasses sold by peddlen 
and by jewelers generally are hurtful to the 
eyes of those who read much, as the lenges 
are made of inferior sheet glass, and are 
not symmetrically ground. No matterhow 
pertectly the lenses may be made, unless 
they are mounted in @ suitable frame ang 
properly placed before the eye, discomfor 
will arise from their prolonged use. There 
are three systems of grading spectacle 
lenses—the English, the metric, and the 
Prussian. Those made to supply the de. 
mands of the trade in this country are care. 
lessly made, and are poor imitations ot ¢i. 
ther the English or the metrical systems, 
The metrical scale has no English equiva. 
lent, is not graded by any uniform rule of 
dividing the inter-focal spaces, and is there. 
fore unsuited to the exacting demands of 
science. 


A LovIsIANIAN writes: ‘The time will 
soon come when, in our damp climate, the 
floors of all the stores in New Orleans, and 
in other cities in the State, will be built of 
strong waterproof and indestructible paper 
tiles. The dampness permeating our dwell- 
ings will be counteracted by paper material 
of a suitable character. All our city cars 
will be built of paper. The wheels of these 
will be made of paper. The rails of our 
street-cars, and even cross-ties, so liable to 
decay, will all be renewed in the course of 
time, and be replaced by paper material 
suitably treated to remedy existing evils. 
Nearly all the furniture of our dwellings, 
so liable to swell or shrink in our damp cli- 
mate, will be manufactured in an elegant 
and artistic style by means of paper stock 
capable of resisting effectually the sudden 
changes of our temperature.’ 


To those who are necessarily home- 
bound, summer does not give her pleasant 
invitations in vain. There are few who 
cannot, by making the best of things, find 
a great deal of interest and delight at their 
own doors. Take the smallest city yard, 
for example. It has its tiny square of 
grass in the middle, not much bigger than 
a good-sized tablecloth, and its straight and 
narrow conventional borders, with a wea- 
ther-stained fence for background, and its 
twin, precisely like itselfin the yard next 
door. Did you ever try gardening in ear- 
nest in such a little plot? Unless you have 
done so at some time or other, you can 
scarcely imagine how many plants can be 
cultivated snccessfully in a very’ limited 
space. The artistic gardener, under such 
conditions, contents herself with a few 
blooming plants at a time, and arranges for 
a succession of favorites, so that from May 
until November there is this or that favorite 
smiling at her with its bright color,or filling 
the air with its delicate fragrance. 


Says the Burlington Hawkeye: ‘You 
are a well-to-do tradesman or mechantie, 
you can afford to employ a servant, to make 
life easier for your wife. Your wife and 
yourself discourage ‘‘followers.’’ You 
don’t like her to have much company of 
either sex in the kitchen. Your wife can- 
not associate with her. The kitchen is her 
sitting-room; the smallest and most remote 
room in the house is her bed-room. From 
6 a. m. until 9 p. m., or earher and later, 
may be, areher hours of work. In 4Il that 
time she speaks when she is spoken to, and 
she is spoken to when there are orders for 
her, just as convicts are allowed to speak in 
a penitentiary. Well, now, the lonely 
creature in the kitchen is a woman. Do 
you wonder she wants to go over to the 
jolly butcher and the grocer’s boy for s lit 
tle gossip? Do you wonder she flirts with 
the policeman? Do you wonder that when 
she goes to the ball she stays until sometime 
the next day? Shesits down three times 4 
day and eats her meals in solitude. So ut 
terly alone that she cannot hear herself 
swallow. I wonder that she doesn’t g° 
The man who works at the lowest 
that. 


The man who cleans the streets has the 


company of his own class. He eats his 
dinner with his fellow-laborers. The rag- 
picker meets rival rag-pickers every 48y- 
We don’t wonder the servant stipulates for 
company and evenings out.” 
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HOW CAN A WOMANTELL? 





BY6. Ww. . 





He told me his love this morning, 
With his dear hand clasped in mine, 
And he said, ‘‘God speed the dawning 
When darling, I'tl call thee mine.*’ 
But my fond a questioned softly, 
Though loving hiin true and well, 

With his love outlast all changes? 
Ah, how can a woman tell? 


When the years shall bring their trials, 
And the cares and the pain outweigh 
The joys inthe little household, 
As clouds might obscure the day— 
Will the hand that has held mine fondly, 
When maidenly ills befell, 
As earnestly shield from sorrow ? 
Ah ! how can a woman tell? 


When the silver threads dre creeping 

Through my tresses one by one ; 
When I loce my ) outh and beauty, 

As many a wife has dope ; 
Wiil his heart be mine as truly 

As wen in the flowery dell 

gave me his trusted promise? 
Ab! how can a woman tell? 


glance at my sweetheart waiting, 
His eyes they are clear and true ; 
‘] will love him, ** my heart says gladly, 
**] will trust him the wide world through ; 
will be to him Joy and cow fort, 
I will other wives excel ; 
I will keep him with love's magic’'— 
This much may a woman tell! 





Town vs Country. 











BY JENNIE C. LONG. 





APA, may I ask Allie Long to spend 
the winter with me?” 

Mr. Lloyd looked up from his paper 
with an indulgent sinile at his little dark- 
eyed daughter. 

“«Yes, Dolly, you can do as you like about 
‘99 

“Thanks, papa. 

“Now, if you'll do one thing more, | 
shall feel perfectly happy.” 

“That’sa very thing to be, I’m 


sure. 

“What isthe important service I am to 
render ?”’ 

“Give ine some money to get some pretty 
things for Allie. 

“You know she is not rich as I am, and 
then, too, she has nc idea bow any one 
ought to dress in town.”’ 

As Dolly spoke a vision rose before the 
wealthy banker’s eyes. 

A slight pale girl, with dark-grey,earnest 
eres, wus inoving quietly about the farin- 
house in the inountains, helping her mo- 
ther in caring for the coinfort of the city 
boarders she had taken for the summer in- 
to her home. 

As faultlessly neatin her attire as the 
stately lily of fashionable life that “toils 
not,"? and as striking in her pure, pale love- 
liness asthe field flower fromm which the 
Savior’s parable wus drawn. 

Those tender fingers had been familiar 
with every detail of housework, froin its 
lowliest phase of scrubbing and dish-wash- 
ing up to the flaky pie-paste, or delicious 
“queen of puddings,” or the many teinpt- 
ing combinations of ‘ ies” requisite to 
form the dessert which was to follow the 
delicious dinner of chicken (either roasted, 
boiled, or fricasseed ),and flanked by houme- 
raised vegetables. 

“It isa kindly nature in my little girl 
that prompts her to make this request,’’ he 
said, after a mnoment’s thought. 

“T fear Miss Allie would look and feel 
out of place in such fine teathers as Dolly 
wears.”’ 

“T don’t mean to test her that way, 
papa,’’ burst in Dolly eagerly. 

“You may not believe it, but I have too 
greatasense of fitness to buy anything 
very gay in color. 

“Will you do it?”’ 

“Another thing to take into consideration 
is this—will Miss Allie accept such fa- 
vors?”’ 

“It would bea shame if she wouldn’t 
when she nursed ine through that long ili- 
ness last suiminer. 

“5 really believe she saved my life, 


“Yoliarea very good special pleader, 
oy: 
“Your dear mothe. was just so. 

“She could always persuade me in her 
way of thinking, and it always proved the 
right one, too.’ 

Tears filled the girl’s dark eyes at this 
allusion to the dear one who had been 
sleeping under the daisies for so many 
years. 

“I hope to grow more and nore like 
her,” she said softly ; “for then you will 
love me more and inore.”’ 

The father turned and busied himself 
with the papers on bis waiting-desk. 

A stroug man ever struggies inst a 
display o emotion, and Mr. Lleed’ eould 
not trust bis voice to reply. 

The love of his early manhood still dwelt 


within his faithful beart, and shut out all | 


thoughts of replacing it by any lster affec- 
“lon, excepting that drawn out by thei 
ehe drew forth is 


Ox a 


1 wrote some figures on ons 
pieces of 


paper which, signed by his well- 
known naine, was A 
gold, 
“Will that answer, daughter?’ he said 
holding it towards her. 
Doily glanced at it and threw ber arms 
about er fathers neck. 
‘Oh, you dear, generous 


ne 


papa, I can do 


wonders w:th that ainount, and I’!) tell you 





equivalent to so much | 


how I'in guing to manage. It will be the 


week before the new year before she can 
come, and I m ve her time to make 
any jons she may wish to; so I 


pre 
won't invite her until then. I sha'l en 

madame to wake her dresses that week, 
and I'l obtain her measure surreptitiously. 
Then New Year's Day she can’t say a word 
against receiving her share of presents—for 
you know I have them in quantities—and 
ifshe does nake any demur, I shall pull 
— a woe-begone that she'll yield at 

“She never could resist my coaxing. 
Now, good-bye I'll leave you to read your 

sper in peace, and I'll run and write my 

etter.”’ 

The letter was written and received, and 
the country home wasat once made the 
scene of an unusual bustie of preparation ; 
for Allie’s mother insisted upon her accept- 
ing Dolly’s invitation. 

will not give in detail Dolly’s argu- 
ments, but will merely eay she carried the 
day according to her declared usual fashion 
and that it thus caine about that the gentle- 
men who called at the Lloyds’ stately man- 
sion on the New Year's Day following the 
week ot Allie’s stay, were greeted with the 
sight of a vision of peerless loveliness. 

It wasthe young tmountain-girl’s pure, 
statuesque face rising out of a film of lace 
through which gleamed palely the sbiin- 
inering silk, in color like to the palest blue 
clouds which floated in the June sky. 

Her charins were enchanted by her abso- 
lute freedum from the self-consciousness 
which too often tnare one’s admiration tor a 
beautiful face; and the innocent enjoyinent 
evinced by her shining eyes and height- 
ened color delighted her enthusiastic little 
hostess. 


“T never so much eaiaye’ receiving as I 
have done to-day,”’ Dolly said to her papa, 
when going to hitn for ber -night. 

“Allie is 80 fresh, 80 much like a sweet 
mountain daisy, that [love to watch her; 
wes, every one seems imunensely taken with 

er. 

“Oh, papa, i expect such funin going to 
parties with her. 

‘*May I give a dance,so as to get her well 
introduced ?”’ 

“Have anything you wish, Dolly. I know 
you will do nothing wron 
“How could I, when I 

dear papa! 

‘There never wassuch a happy girl be- 
fore. 

“IT wonder if it will always last? 

‘*‘But I musn’t stop any longer. 
go to Allie. 

“Good night, and sweet drearns.”’ 

“Good night, ny darling. May God guard 
your sluimbers.”’ 

Dolly’s favorite cousin, Russell Sturgis, 
had but lately returned froi abroad, where 
he had been pursuing his studies at a fain- 
ous Gerinan university. 

Much to Dolly's delight she saw that he 
was very tnuch attracted by Allie, and that 
in her presence he lost completely the list- 
less, indifferent way which had been one 
of tho “foreign accomplishments brought 
trom abroad,”’ 48 Dolly had teasingly in- 
formed him. 

It had been the earnest desire of Russell's 
parents that he, their only son, shoula 
choose a wite from among the circle of 
fairand high-bred girls amid which he 
mnoved, 

But his heart had remained untouched 


Lave such a good 


I must 


until he had imet this little “:mountain 
pearl,” ashe called her in his secret 
thoughts. 


Allie rejoiced in her new happiness as a 
flower just opened to the sunlight rejoices 
in drinking in the life-giving rays, and in 
the saine quiet fashion. 

“Every one 18 so kind to me,” she said to 
Dolly. 

And that young enthusiast threw her 
arins about her neck and kissed her as she 
said— 

‘‘How could any one help it?” 

Then with a sudden gravity she held her 
triend away from her, aud looked into her 
eyer searchingly. 

She was about to ask her some moment- 
ous question, judging by her inanner. 

But the advent of aservant with a card 
checked the words trembling upon her 


lips. 

She lifted the bit of pasteboard from the 
salver, and glanced at it. 

“It is cousin Russell, Allie. 

“Will you go down and entertain him? 
I have a letter to write, and you will please 
mak9 my excuses to hiin.’’ 

All unsuspectingly Allie obeyed. 

Russel) rose as she entered the room. 

He listened in an abstracted way to her 
apologies for Dolly's absence, anc then he 
said, much to Allie’s surprise— 

“I ain giad Dolly couldn't cone.” 

But belore she had time to wonder long 
he bad taken her hand and was giving 
voice to his passion in a flood of eloquent 
words. 

White as a lily, and treinbling in every 
limb, Allie listened. 

She wasattired in one ofthe pretty dresses 
Dolly had given her, and until now bad 
taken an innocent pleasure in wearing 
if for no other reason than to plvase her 
generous friend. 

3ut like a flash came the thought— 
iv seer 





Tt tl s elegant gentie man nad 
assed 
Ww 
daughter, D Ww ne 
second thonght. 
So she said quietly, her caim manner con- 


throbbing heart which seemed to be beat- 
ing her death-kne!l— ' 

“Forgive me for deceiving you, Mr. 
| Sturgis. I thank you for the honor * em 
have done ine, but I cannot be your wife. 

| “] am not what you think I ain.’ 





it, | 
| perhaps, but froin these I seleced tweuty, | 


cealing the emotion caused by the painfully. | 


Russell's face expressed a va 
tions as Allie said this—inecredulity, 
pointment, but above all a determination 
win the girl he loved--all were to be read 
upon its ex ve lineaments. 

“T will tell you what iny thoughts pict- 
ure to be. 

**You are as innocent of guile as a baby— 
a true friend, modest, intelligent, and—inay 
I say it, even if it calls blushes to those 
fair cheeks, which have grown so white 
since our interview coininenoced ?—yon are 
my ideal of all thata man could desire in 
the woman he chooses for his life’s com- 
ion. 

‘Have I described you wrongfully ? 

“Tell me if I have said aught that was 
false and untrue.” 

Allie blushed, 

“It is a fancy pictare you have drawn, 
Mr. Sturgis. 

“1 do not feel that I ain at all equal to 
your description. 

“T am a plain eres irl, and have 
always tried todomy duty. ButI am not 
one of your brilliant company! I have 
comme frown og | country home to lead a 
charmed life for a few months. 

“When Igo back I shall again be as 
plainly dressed and as suinble in my sur- 
a ngs as I have bee. sll my previous 

fe, 

“Choose froin among those whos sre 
"oe vf you!" 

“Tell me one thing before you say any 
inore,’’ and Russell's eyes absolutely coin- 

lled Allie to speak the truth he wished to 

ear. 

“Is your reason fcr refusing to marry ine 
because you cannot love ine ?”’ 

For the first time Allie faltered. 

She could not say anything but that she 
thought bitin the noblest, handsomest gen- 
tleman she had ever seen, and that he was 
also the inost worthy of a girl's devoted 
love. 

She tried to frame an evasive answer, but 
her lipe refused to obey her. 

She burst into tears. 

**Do not ask me,"’ she sobbed. 

“It is not fair.” 

“All is fair in love,’’ said Russell triumph- 
antly. 

“And my heart tells me that you love 
ine even a8 | love a ! 

“Allie, if you will not be my wife, I will 
oe for your sake all iny life! And 

"11 gu and join some exploring expedition 
to soine place where I'll catch the fever! 
See, now, what depends upon you !"’ 

Allie looked up at the sound ot his voice, 
half bantering, half tender. 

She saw that he had read her heart's 
secret and caine to a sudden resolution. 

“Dr. Sturgis,’’ she said, “if you will not 

ress ine tor an answer while I aim visiting 

Jolly, and will come and ask ine the saine 

uestion at ny own hoine, I will answer it 
then. But until that tiine we will be good 
friends—not lovers."’ 

‘‘Agreed,”’ said Russell, “and if I forget 
myself once ina while, will you be very 
unforgiving? It will bea great trial for a 
poor fellow to be kept at such a distance, 
you know.” 

Allie siniled, but she said— 

“7 shall not tear but you will keep your 
promise, 80 I shall no be called upon to be 
a harsh judge.” 

“That 1s right, ny driing! Trust me. 

“f will not disappoint that trust!’’ and 
Russell spoke in all seriousness this time. 

Need I say that the following June saw a 
modest bridal at Allie’s bome ? 

I know my readers have been sure from 
the first that Russell's ‘‘country pearl’’ had 
gained nothing in bis eyes from her fine 
surroundings, and that he adinired ver even 
nore at her own hone than he,bad done at 
Dolly’s—that is, ifsuch athing were pousi- 
ble—so they would not be surprised to 


hear it. 
a oS 


Winning A Wife. 


BY PERCY VERE. 





ELL, Peter, have I seen the last of 


/ them ? 

W ‘Really I begin t» believe iny ad- 
vertisement reached the eyes of every inan 
in London out of employment, and not yet 
ain | satistied with a single applicant.”’ 

Thus I addressed uivself, halfto myself, 
half to my worthy butler, one morning in 
early May, when for two hours I had been 
interviewing a horde of men, alt anxious to 
obtain the situation of iny private secretary, 
at figures much less, 1 ascertained, than 
those I had set upon in ny own mind asa 
proper estimate and valuation of their ser- 
vices, 

Within a year I had fallen heir to my 
uncle s fortune, and being @ 
thirty-five, and somewbat luxurious in my 
tastes and habits, with perhaps a slight dis- 
inclination to labor, I aiscovered my in- 
creasing correspondence #0 severe a strain 
upon my time that I determined to find 
soine one to relieve tne of at least a portion 
of the duties I found irksome, hence my 
ad vertiseinent of a few days previous, 

I had had in all soine two hundred letters 


nineteen of whorn I had already seen. 
One, the wording of whose answer, per 
hans. had pleased me most, had not yet put 
‘ - 
a ew : 
nai a) 
‘It’s a young lady 


“A young lady? What can a woman 
want with ine? 
‘However, I will see her. 
Peter.” 
A few minutes later a rustling of skirts 
informed ine that ny latest visitor had ar- 


rived upon the scene. 


Show her up, 


cate 
disa 


be 


bachelor of | 


1 looked up to find a young lady 
y perhaps,» simply, alrnewt shabbily, 
reesed, possenaia @ pair of very prett 
eyen, whieh vore tating Tete wat oe in 


tentness which, had I been a bashful man, 
would cortainly bave | a blash. 
As it was, 6 of the dress, some- 


thing In the voung wornan's air caused me 
to spring hastily t my feet and beg her to 
Le seated, while she told me in what way I 
could be of service to her. 

“T received a note from yuu this morn 
Mr. Rodman,” she ied, in a voloe w 
was at once sweet and refined. 

“This, I think, wastho hour you named 
for me w caill.”’ 

“A note from me?’’ I could only mam- 
mer, in amaze. 

Without further argument, she rose, and 
laying on the table beside me a nvte, ad- 


dressed in my own chirography t “G. 
= Eaq., * resumed her seat. 
“The ‘Kaq.’ wasnot quite correct, see,’’ 


she continued ; “but I am G,. Thorpe. 

“The initial sands for Grace.” 

By all the powers, the writer of the twon- 
tieth note wa before ine, and in petticoats ! 

“I—I advertised tor a inale secretary,”’ I 
explained, half ainazed, half amused. 

I ain % bachelor, and living in bachelor 
quartezs,”’ 

“i inferred it was aman you wished to 
nll the place, but inasmuch as the duties 
occu pied aeny certain hours of the day, I 
thought tt unight be equaliy well filled by 
a@ woinan. 

“I ain very desirous of such a position. I 
ain a good and rapid writer, and, if uy sex 
is not an insurmountable obstacle, I think 
that I might give you satisfaction.” 

Asshe spoke I reinewmbered the note— 
short, concise, and withal expressed with a 
certain elegusoe of diction. 

Even the signature recurred to me—'G. 
Thorpe.” 

I amiled to remember that no doubt of 
pr » aaeed being a man had entered iny 
inind,. 

I had even inentally deterinined the first 
naine was George. 

The idea she presented to me was entirely 
new. 

Yet I really knew no reason why a wo- 
man should not do as well as a inan. 

If she had no objections to accepting the 
post, I did not know why I should have 
a to granting it. 

he would have her own room, entirely 
disconnected from iny personal suite of 
apartinents, and I should expect to see her 
but for a short time each morning, to give 
her directions fur her work during the day. 

There was no occasion for ny remember- 
jug her presence any more than that of my 
housekeeper or the nuinerous inaids, - 

This, of course, was all inental, but when 
“G. Thorpe,” sore fifteen untnutes later, 
bade ine good morning, it was understood 
that from the following Monday, the bours 
between ten and four beion to me, on 
eonsideration of a certain valuation, which 
uy secretary declared fur too liberal. 

This frank avowal wasthe first unbusi- 
ness-like expression I had beard her utter. 

On Monday morning I awakened with a 
singular sensation thatfomething unusual 
was about wo happen. 

A few inoinents’ consideration resolved 
the something into the fact that my new 
secretary wusthat day to enter upon her 
duties, 

When I entered the apartment I had or- 
dered to be prepared for her—a little study 
——s outof iy library—I found her 
already ut ner post. 

Her hat and cloak were laid aside, and as 
she looked up with a grave sinile to bid me 
good morving, I started at the sudden dis- 
covery thatan extremely pretty woman 
stood awaiting iny orders. 

This discovery gave me anything but 
pleasure. 

Instautly I became colder and more re- 
served. 

Ot course, I toid myself, she woud try to 
fascinate ime, and equally, of course igno- 
minious failure would attend her efforts. 

As clearly and concisely as powmible [ 
tried to inake her understand her duties. 

For a time I would lay the letters before 
her with a rough draught of wy replies,but 
later, when she grew poche, tee to in 
mode of expression, I would inerely indi- 
cate the lone of response, whetber negative, 
aflirinative, or the conditions to influence 
either. 

She grasped my ideas very quickly, and 
at three o'clock seut ine her repiies. 

With one ortwo exceptions they were 
wholly satisfactory. 

These I took to her to further explain. 

I fancied, as I entered the rovin, she 
looked weary—there was asudden sadness 
in her expression I bad not previously de- 
tected 


But I refrained from any outspoken 
syinpathy, aud was somewhat more curt 
than usual in giving her the necessary de- 
tails. 





“IT am sorry to have been wrong,” she 
said. 

“It will take me buta few moments to 
rewrite these as yuu desire.”’ 


Her very humility angered me. 
“They will wait until moruing,’’ I re- 
plied. 
“I prefer you should not work over 
hours."’ 
whe 4 [ ALor 0k ed »f 
. e aL ree emer ¢ sien A ow 
ay pe ba } nt ‘es and, going 
wn Ww the study, i discovered the ietters, 
ready to post, upon the tabie. 


| Se the tirst day was warked by an act wi 
| disobedience and a discovery — Miss Thorpe 
was possessed of a will of her own. 
Two weekr passed along, everytnin 
working sinouthliy, when wy correspoud- 
ence becaine inore invol ved. 
| Some building was being done uate? wy 
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to inspec 

plans and g° into minute la, > that 

part of the time Mies Thorpe could oniy 

per:orm the manual ee ee 

It was wonderful how mach irksome 
I found task than I had antici 


My secretary 
walle, onl further than that she was (;. 
Thorpe, and infinitely charming, I knew 
nothing. 

I have forborne to state that, just at this 
period, 1 was placed in a inost delicate and 
trying position. 

y the terms of my uncle's will, I was to 
marry my cousin, Alice Thornleigh, or for- 
feit to ber oue half the estate. 

The latter consideration would by no 
means bave induced me to give my hand 
without my heart, since I was already 
abundantly provided with this world’s 
goods ; but I felt bound in bonor to carry 
out my uncle's wish, so far as meeting “+ 
cousin, whom I bad not seen since a child, 
and endeavoring, if possibie, to make her 
tne offer enforced upon ine by his generos- 
ity. 

My aunt and cousin had been spending 
the [ast eight years in America. 

It was just atthe time my story begins 
that they cabled ine that they were about 
to sail for London, s) that four weeks pre- 
vious my cousin and I bad met. 

I found ber a very beautiful girl, but 
utterly cold and indifferent in manoer. 

It certainly, however, I toid myself, 
would not be difficult to learn to love her, 
and I resolutely set invself to the task; yet, 
at the end of tour weeks 1 was no nearer 
the desired result than atthe beginning of 
that period. 

Indeed, to be no nearer, argued that I 
was turtber off, since in such cases to stand 
still is impossible. 

One day, when I bad just lef Miss Thorpe 
to her duties, inv butler startled ine by the 
announcement that Madain and Miss Thorn- 
leigh bad bonvred me bv a call. 

“We were 80 anxious to see you in your 
bachelor apartineuts, inv dear boy!” ex- 
claiined tiny aunt, as I weloomed ber, * that 
I could not resist the iimpulse tw bring 
Alice to see you. 

“Now you must take usall over and show 
us evervthing.”’ 

“Everything but one room,'’ was my 
mental reservation, shrinking involuntarily 
from that 8) rill-voiced comment on the oc- 
cupant of the study. 

“Not there,’ I said, as we entered the 
library, and iny aunt had inoved towards 
the door her quick eye had detected. 

“That is ny den!" 

But as fate would have it, hearing my 
voice and utterly unsuspecting anything BO 
unwonted as visitors, Miss Thorpe, wishing 
toask ine Some Question, herself opened 
the door. 

For a moment the ladies regarded each 
other in silence. 

Then, with a burning blush, Miss Thorpe 
withdrew, but not before my aunt bad 
drawn herself up with conscious virtue and 
chilling disapproval, 

“My dear,’ she said, turning to Alice, 
“we bave evidently made a mistake in our 
intrusion, 

‘We will reinedy it as far as we may by 
bidding you, cousin, good morning.’’ 

“You must not misunderstand the posi- 
tion, however, aunt,” 1 replied eagerly. 

“The young lady whoin you bave just 
seen is iny secretary and amanuensis. 

“[ should have been frank in the first in- 
stance, but I hoped there would be no 
necessity for explanation.”’ 

“T only ain to blame for having brought 
Alice bere,”’ was the haughty reply. 

And the two ladies swept out of my 
door, 

I stood troubled and perplexed, for a 
moment, then wentinto the study. 

Miss Thorpe was again busily writing, 
but I fancied that ber face was very pule, 
and J] wondered ifshe had overheard my 
aunt's worda. 

She aid not long leave tne in doubt. 

“It will be two months to-1morrow, Mr. 
Rodinan, since I entered upon my engage- 
ment with you. 

“Will vou kindly accept this short notice 
of my resignation 7" 

“Your resignation ? 

“You wish to leave me Fie when you 
have learned to understand all inv ways, 
and bave made me so dependent upon 


b dead 
So dependent! 
Had I really uttered tnose words, and 


having uttered could I retract them ? 

A thousand new ideas went whirlin 
through my brain, but her voice calm 
them. 

“I have known always,'’ she said, ‘that 
my ition here was an anormaious one, 
but i felt by preserving my own dignity 
and woimanthood I could reconcile its necess- 
ity to mveelf. 


“I find that I am wrong. Thanks to 
your generosity, Mr. Rodinan, my need ms 
not so great as when I applied tu you, and 
I shall aourtiess be able before very long | 


to find some other employment. 

“But however this inay be, I shall always 
feel for you the deepest gratitude.”’ 

As she spoke the last word ber lips quiv- 
ered and ber voice trewbied ; but knew 
now why I had been so indifferent to Alice, 
and why the hours in the quiet litle stady 
had grown so dear to tne. 

“You =y you will be grateful, Grace,” 
I answered. 


“Then prove it by remaining with me, 


I cannot do witbout m 
will give the post 
do without my wife. 
““Grace,darling, when you stole my heart 
I do not know, bat I think on that Grst 
morning, when, standing in your shabi:y 
dress and bat, I determined to harden it 
againstthe wiles aud fascinations of G. 
— ‘Esq.’ ”’ 
Solwon my wife,and so my cousin 
Alice came into half my uncie’s fortune ; 


secretary 


nawe—I 


} 
but we 
cannot | no warmth?" be asked. 


| 


| 


bot though all this mappenes long yon | 
ago, I have never to be grateful that | 


I gave tothe twentieth applicant upon my 
list the post of myprivate secretary. 


A Strange Story. 


BY WILSON BENNOB. 











T lam they have given me pen, ink and 

er. 

PmAt last I can write out my story and 

send it forth into the world—the world toat 

shall judge we, and whose judgment I do 
not fear. 

I glanced up just now from my busy 
writing. 

W hat did I see? 

A room scrupulously clean and neat, with 
two or three good pictures upon its walls, 
and containing sone tew handsome articles 
of furniture. 

But there is something odd—something 
wanting. 

On, I see! 

There is nota piece of china, a piece of 
glass, asingle article which lends wany 
apartinent that graceful air of living. 

And why? 

Because china might be broken,and sharp 
edges cut. 

The view from my two windows is ona 
large and nobie park, but I tura from it 
shuddering. 

Between ine and it is grated iron. 

Yet I have counmitted ..o crime. 

I am not in a prison, though a pri- 
soner. 

Perhaps you have guessed the’secret I am 
about to tell you. 

lamin a madbouse, and they call me 
nad, 

But let me tell you why they brought me 


here. 

Three years ago my beautiful Italian 
mother died. 

You see, itis ber foreign blood in my 


veins which makes une so unlike these cold 
people, who, becau»e they cannot under- 
derstand ine, say tat I aun mad. 

I was eighteen when my uncle—my 
father’s brother—brought me ww _ this 
hoine. 

He had but one daughter, a vear younger 
than myselt. ; 

She was still at school. 

Wouid that I had never seen her fair, 
false tace! 

I should have been Donald wife's then, 
and now— 

But I have not told you of Donald. 

He was tiny uncle's partner. 

Though a very young man for so impor- 
tanta position, bis services had been so 
valuable to the firinm that they had won him 
this recognition of tuein. 

To my unele he was almost as a son. 

Indeed, always I think it bad been his 
cherished bope tuat one day he would sus- 
tain to bitin this relation. 

But, be this as it inay, he was constautly 
at vur house. 

Il shall never forget the first day I saw 
Donald Craig. 

I loved bitin then,I love him now; I shall 
love bim in my —_- 

I was sitting alone inthe library, gazing 
dreatnily into the fire, when he and uncle 
Frank entered together. 

‘Lola, dear,’’ said the latter, 
dines with us to-day. 
to you.” 

lifted my eyes then from the 
face—-the face which haunts ine 
face, with its wonderful eyes and 
derful smile. 

He caine forward, end held out his hand 
with the frank, cordial gaace which belong- 
ed 80 peculiarly to hit. 

I saw bis glauce rest on me. 

I knew that be was amazed at my beauty, 
and for the first time in uny life I gloried in 
ils possession, 

We went into dinner later. 

He talked, and I listened. 

But after dinner of my own accord I 
went over to the piano, opened it, aud sat 
down. 

First I let m 
the keys,then 
to sing. 

The two men ceased talking. 

I saw the aimazed luok look in my uncle's 
eyes. 

I had told him nothing of ny wonderful 
voice—the voice over which great masters 
had raved and well-nigh wept, because I 
had inoney already in abundance,and need 
not witn iteoin gold froin the public; but I 
was not sing.ng to bim—I was singing to 
Donald. 

Betore my song was finished,he had risen 
and crossed to iny side. 

I knew that he would come. 

No one spuke when | finished. 


“Mr. Craig 
Let ne present him 


fire to his 
now—the 
its won- 


fingers idly wander over 
struck a prelude and began 





Nv one spoke foran hour, when I arose 
froin the plans. 

Then my uncie, taking me in his arms, 
kissed ime, and I fancied | telt a tear fall on 
mv face. 

Donald drew along sigh, as of one s.r- 
feited with ecstasy. 

] talked with hiim then. 

Uncie Frank lef us alone together, and 
I told him of ny life abroad—of iny motber 
whom I had leit sleeping in ber native 


land—of wwyself, and the air here which 





chilled me. 








“You think then that we have no heart, 


“I do not stop to ask the question,’’ I an- 
swered. 

“I only know that I shiver and am 
cold.” 

“Poor child! poor little girl!” he mur- 
mured tenderly. 

He came very often after tha: evening. 

Ob, bow I looked forward to his visits! 
bow I hungered for his presence! how I 
thirsted for his voice! 

Yet I knew—knew always—that he did 
not love ine. 

1 tascinated, I bewildered him, but I 
could not touch bis heart. 

In vain | strove to disguise the truth trom 
myself. 

t was always before me. 

Yet he could not stay away from me. 

There were times when he made the ef- 
fort. 

He al ways failed, and I could see his an- 
ger at bis failure. 

No matter where he was, what he was 
doing, I could wish and will him to my 
side. 

Of this secret control he had no idea. 

Butall the same it fretted and galled 
hirn. 

So the months flitted by, until the sum- 
mer came, and brought with it, with its 
sunshine and its birds,of which she seeined 
so fitting a part, the return of my cousin to 
her home. 

I was, as I have said, but a year her 
senior, but she seemed to méa veritable 
child—a doll, a plaything. . 

She was like a lovely unfolded bud, in 
her pink and white prettiness, for she was 

retty, with her laughing blue eyes and 
pair of molten gold. 

Oh, how I sbould have loved to have 
twisted one of its glittering strands about 
her slender, milk-white throat, antil— 

But what ain I ngheecee 

To yon this may sound like madness. 

Of course we had met before—she had 
been hoine froin time to time on her holi- 
days. 

ut then I had seen nothing, suspected 
nothing. 

It reinained forthe long suinmer days 
and inoonlit nights to reveal to ine the 
truth—Donald loved ber. 

Yes, ny uncle's dream bade fair to be 
fulfilled 

Should it? 

To iny own heart I swore never! 

Day by day I saw it coming, this terrible 
wave of desolation, which 80 soon would 
sweep over ine—day by day, with all my 
feeble strength, I tought it back. 

Sometimes I bad ny momentsof triumph 
—sometimes I exerted over him my old 
fatal fascination,when she was utterly pow- 
erless. ‘ 

One evening she was ill, confined to her 
rooin with a severe nervous headache. 

He came as usual, and, when told he 
could not see ber, was about to leave. 

“Will you not stay?" I asked. 

“T think not,”’ he said. 

But when he stopped for a few moments’ 
conversation with my uncle, I crossed to 
the piano and began to sing. 

In atninute he was by ty side. 

I burst into an impassioned love-song— 
my heart’s misery and longing found 
vent. 

I let the last note diein a sob, then I 
arose, and slipped my band turough his 
arin. 

‘Take me into the air,’’ 1 whispered; “I 
a: stifling.”’ 

Together we crossed over to the window 
opening upon the verandah. 

The inoon was in its full. 

[ts rays fell upon our faces, 

It revealed the ghastly pallor of his. 

I, too, was pale. 

“Donald,’’ 1 whispered. 

‘“‘Hush!"’ he said. 

“You area witch !’’ and turned to leave 


} Ine. 


But I clung with both hands to his 
arin. 

*“Dolola !"’ I cried again. 

“If I were indeed a witch, 1 would make 
you love ine. 

**Look at mine, Donald. 

‘‘Ain I bideous in your sight?” 

His glance then rested on me, and his 
eyes deepened and grew dark. 

I was dreseed in purest white, a crimson 
rose at ny throat, a great inass of them at 
my belt. 

W bat was this child’s prettiness compared 
to my beauty? 

His gaze was fascinated. 

I drew a step nearer. 

**Donald,’’ I said again. 

But now iny voice nad sunk toa whisper 
so low that even the night winds failed to 
catch it— 

**Kiss me, just once !’’ 

This time he did not start away. 

My words enthralled him. 

He bent his handsome head. 

In another moment his lips would have 
touched mine, when a lithe hand swept 
away the curtains from the window. 

Pale and wondering, Rita looked out at 


| Us froin the shadows of the room. 


| 
| 


| 


- an instant Donald had sprung to her 
slide. 
1 had forever lost him. 
Neither missed me as I 
away from them, though 
say — 
I felt better, and there was something 


in and 
heard her 


80 strange about Lola’s song tha: it startied | 


ine, and 1 came down to see.”’ 
Before she slept that night, she knocked 
at my door. 


“I want to tell you how happy I am,” she ° 


whispered, as she kissed me. 
“To-night 
wife. 
“Yet only a little while ago, as I stood in 


Donald asked me to be his ‘ 


— 


the window, Lola, and sw you both 
gether, I was alinost jealous, but I na 
shall be jealous again, Donald says. 

“Tt is so strange, too. He is so eager for 
our marriage. 
“He begs that it may take place almost a 
once. 

“He is going abroad, he says, and wants 
to take me with bi.n.”’ 

I don’t know bow I ans-ered her; but at 
last she left me alone. 

My brain was on fire. 

The weeks that followed were weeks of 


torture. 
Everything was burried preparation for 
the wedding. 


I lang as I watched it all. 

I alone knew thatit would never take 
place. 

I did not even longer strive to exercise 
~~ power over him. 

fancied sometimes that © watched 
me strangely, but I was very guarded. 

Only, in my own room, I and told 
it over in wh to myself. 

— was tbe night preceding the wed- 
ng. 

1 had said “Good night,"’ and gone early 
to my rooin. 

It opened into Rita’s with a communicat- 
ing door. 

When she came up upstairs I pretended 
to be asleep, but she bent over and kissed 
me. 

An hour after I got upand crossed over 
to my table. 

There I wok upa pretty little Venetian 
d r—a toy which had belonged to wy 
moter. 

I siniled as I feit its sharp blade. 

“Jt will not hurt,’’ I whispered: “but she 
will sleep the sounder.”’ 

Then I softly opened the door and enter- 
ed her rooin. 

She lay on the bed asleep. 

Ove white, rounded arm was thrown 
above her head, and her lips were sumil- 


ing. 

Ene lace at her throot was not whiter than 
than her skin. 

Why did I not strike at once? 

I do not know. 

Better—far better—if I bad. 

I felt no pity, no remorse. 

Why should I? 

I should give her no pain. 

{ only stopped to look at her, and think 
how lovely she would be dressed in her cof- 
fin in her wedding-drees. 

Yet I was far more lovely than my 
rival. 

My rivai! 

Yes, that was the secret. 

It was for this she must die. 

He had dared to scorn me 
her! 

W here was ber heart? 

There, and there only, must I strike. 

Ah, I could see it beat ! 

I raised my arin. 

Another inoment and it would nave fal- 
len, but in that instant some one seized it 
from behind, and wrenched the weapon 
fromm ny grasp. 

I turned, to look into my uncle’s white, 
stern lace. 

Froin that moment, and for long weeks 
and tnonths, I remember nothing wore, 

When I regained consciousness I found 
myself here—here, behind grated bars, and 
with human eyes always upon me. 

Rita is married, they tell ine, but I do not 
believe them. 

Some day Donald will give me love for 
ove. 

Yet it was be who first called me mad— 
he who begged my uncle to sleep that 
night in Rita’s roomm—begyed it so earnest- 
ly that he would not refuse. 

Ab, be did not know how I could love, 
when be turned from me to her! 

One of these days he will waken tothe 
truth, and cowe to claiin me as bis bride. 

Why should [ try to take my life? 

He is coming. 

Iam content to wait—yes, quite con- 
—_, and so I smile and let thei call me 
mad. 


and to love 


oS 


A Human CvuRiosity. — There is in 
Haiwnpshire County, West Va., a human 
monstrusity. which excels anything Barnum 
ever exhibited. Itis a young woman, or 
child, born in Pennsylvania in 1865, and, 
therefore, eighteen years old, who is iu 
everything but age an infant. A gentleman 
who recently saw her, and learned her age 
from reliable authority, touod ber lying in 
acradie. She is twenty eight inches in 
height, weighs but twenty-tive pounds,can- 
not walk or talk,and eats nothing but milk, 
which is fed froin a bottle. She has, how- 
uver, aquick perception and remarkable 
memory, and a brief poein or sentence re- 
peated to her once, and weeks afterwards 
again re , With but one word varying, 
arouses her anger, and she frowns at the 
changed word. An article laid down in the 
the room and in her sight may ve allowed 
to rewain for days; yetthe inquiry for it 
will be answered by the chiid by pointing 
in its direction. Ste is quite an attractive 
baby, and no reason for ber stunted growth 
has ever been assigned. The facts uar 
above seein to be well attested, and many 
oe mage have visited the child without 

ing abie to conjecture tue cause of her 
condition. 
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Bright’s Disease, Diabetes. 

| Beware of the staff that pretends to care 
these diseases or ther serious Kidney, Urt 
nary or Liver Diseases,as they only relieve 
for a time and makes ten simes worse 
afterwards, but rely akan on Hop Bitters, 
, the only remedy that will surely and pet 
uanently cure you. It destroys and re 


— me 


| moves the cause of disease «0 effectually 
j that it never returns. 
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A Fair Friend. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








7ERNON, stepping down from the car- 
/ Ere teas toad been sent from 
Oaks to meet him, thought what a 
pretty picture she made — that slender 
ful young girl standing in the open 
vorway of t Age old mansion, the 
westering sunlight slanting across her 
white-ro figure, and lingering in a 
glory on her yellow hair and rose-leat com- 
exion. 

Nevidently she was ex ng some one, 
and Vernon could not fall to see the look of 
inquiry in ber biue eyes as he went up the 
steps towards her, and the thought flashed 
over him that she was like a erence 
ber shrine, and be the worgh — 

As he wemt up nearer ber, valise in band, 
the luok of inquiry suddenly changed into 
a little flush and sinile of assurance. 

“I am quite sure this is Mr. Vernon?” 

“And so am 1, 

“Only I am not quite so sure who you 


are.’ 

He laughed at this informal style of in- 
troduction. 

“Oh, I ain Genevieve—haven’t 
heard Mr. Bascom speak of ine?’ 

“| have not seen or heard trom my 
grandfaher for twenty years,”’ he said 

ravely, “and Ionly come now in obed- 
ence to his dying request.” . 

A surpri look was in her face. 

“You have not come much too soon,’’she 
answered 

“Mr. Bascom asks for you every few inin- 
utes, and I told hiin I would watch for the 
carriage and biing you atonce when you 
caine. 

“Shall I take you to him now? 

‘He is alone, buat for Miss Carlyon.”’ 

Vernon followed ber in through the 
magnificent hall, pavea with colored mar- 
ble in fanciful patterns, thinking witb a 
curious little sensation that it was the first 
time in a score of years that he had crossed 
the threshold of Royal Oaks—to which he 
should rightfully be sole beir, but which in 
ali human probability, he never would 
possess, because of a deep-rooted ong 
standing grudge his grandfather hel 

inst bise—becaues he was his mother’s 
child, and she had married Otis Vernon 
against her tather’s consent. 

And because young Vernon bad his fa- 
ther’s naine and bis father’s looksand inan- 
ners, old Mr. Bascoin bad one day told hiin 
he needn’t come to Royal Oaks any inore, 
because as his mother was dead, there was 
no longer any medium -of welcome tor 
him. 

So—for the first time in twenty years, 
Otis Vernon crossed the threshold of sg 
Oaks, and met his fate when he looked in 
Genevieve’s sweet blue eyes. 

Everything was so strange to him—this 
lovely tair-haired girl, w name was 
Genevieve, the other splendid-lookipg wo- 
man who was sitting by the inan's bed, and 
whom Genevieve briefly presented—‘*Miss 
Carlyon, Mr. Vernon”—a creamy-skinned, 
crimson-lipped girl, with eyes and hair like 
midnight. 

Old Mr. Bascom gave him a sniff of per- 
force welcoine. 

“You and Genevieve may leave the 
room,’’he said to Miss Carlyon, in bis shar 
autocratic way, that remembering so well, 
seeined the only familiar thing about it 
all. 

a he told Otis to come up beside the 


you ever 


“I didn’t send for you because I especial- 
ly wanted to see you on iny own account,”’ 
he said abruptly. 

“You know on not in the habit of 
mincing inatters, and Isee no reason for 
doing any differently because I happen to 
be on my dying bed.” : 

It seemed strange, impossible ‘to realize 
that these hard imperious words came from 
adying man, and Vernon was at a loss to 
know what to say. 

“I came at once when you sent,’”’ he an- 
swered courteously. 

“And itisa anak thee that you did,’’the 
old nan replied curtly. 
on t have to say to you is just 

is. 

“I leaveatortuneand estate and valu- 
ables worth just exactly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 

“If you want it you can haveit by mar- 
rying Miss Carlyou. 

_ “If you don’t marry her, you can’t have 


It. 

“That’s all there is about it. 

“It's all down in iny will, but the will is 
not to be opened until one month froin the 
day I die. 

“You have your choice. 

“You can do just as you please.”’ 

Vernon met steadily the hard, almost 
cruel eyes that looked up from the pinched 
ar face. 

“I think yo- know you are asking an im- 
possibility.” vr , 

_ “This lady of whom you speak is an en- 
tire stranger to ime. 

“In a month’s tame it is not at all 
I would jeurn to care anythir ‘tor bher—to 


order,”’ 

Vernon spoke coldly, prou. v, and as be 
=POKE it occurred to hiin that a th, @ 
week would be teo longiu w 
© taught to tell little yellow 
vieve he loved her. 

“You can do just as you please of 


course,” Mr. Bascom said. 
oe all I have to say. 
sa 
where—you'd better stay, 


ow 
here until * 


alter it’s over—you can bave an 





likely | 


slow almost and smile. 


ppose they’ll give you « room some- | 
ou are 


Opportunity of tting acquainted with 
Mite Carlson. wih S gn 


But the end was not quite at hand yet. 

Vernon stayed because he liked to be 
where Genevieve was, with whom he had 
come to be wonderful friends, 

She told him she was a p ee of Mr. 
Buscom'‘s, but that Augusta— Carlyon 
—had superseded her in his favor. 

Vernon watched Miss Carlyon very care- 


e+ 
She was undeniably handsome 
charming in her manners. 

She could sing and play and read aloud 
most exquisitely, whereas little Genevieve 
= be ao whatever, and oy 
Played simple little pieces, and sang the 
easiest balinds. 4 . 

Yet Otis Vernon fell desperately in love 
with her, and betore one week had gone by 
had made up his mind that he would 
marry her if she would have him, and the 
two hundred thousand be lost so far as he 
was concerned. 

It was not without a struggle though— 
Otis Vernon would bave been moreor less 
than human had he been placidly willing 
for such a fortune to pass him even for the 
sake of such a darling as Genevieve was, 
with her truthful wistful blue eyes that 
lighted so at sight of bim. 

And Augusta Carlyon, who could bave 
dowered hiin so royally, was no ordinar 
insigniticent woman, who would have ool 
led upon the man she favored. 

She was proud and reserved and elegant, 
and she did not in the leastinterfere in the 
very pronounced devotion between the 
lovers, and so everything went quietly 
along until— 

One moreey July. night, when a thunder- 
shower that had threatened tor hours, burst 
over Royal Oaks in fury, and then settled 
into a pouring rain storin. 

Mr. Vernon had spentthe evening with 
Genevieve in the library, and had told her 
in a lover’s frank confidence just what was 
before him, according to his grandfather's 
will, and took her in his arins and told her 
how infinitely he preferred her and her 
sweet love to all the goods the gods could 
give him. 


He asked her if she would be his wife, 
and told her how he loved ber in all of 
love’s inost eloquent words. 

And Genevieve, with a little happy smile 
on her baby-sweet mouth, and an upward 
rapturous look of her innocent blue eyes, 
did not say hiin nay. 

‘I almost believe I loved youn that very 
first day, Otis,’ she ‘said. 

“And I know I did, my darling, when I 
saw you standing there in the flickering 
eunlight, looking like a saint thronea on 
her shrine. 


That was at eight.o’cJock ofthat wet July 
night, and at eleven a servant rapped on 
Vernon’s door—would he please go at once 
to Mr. Bascom; Miss Carlyon begged—he 
war very inuch worse, and she was alarin- 
ed at his syinptorns. 

Vernon found Augusta dismayed and 
an xious—but the thought that first flashed 
ovor him as he opened the door and saw 
her leaning over the sufferer, vas how 
beautiful she was. 

The next, how marvelously well she had 
pare her cards to have become 80 great a 
avorite with this rich old man. 

She lifted her splendid eyes in anxious 
questioning to hinf' as he came towards 
her. 

“T do not understand his symptoms, ”’she 
said dismayedly. 

“Dr. Fortune told me what to expect— 
but there was nothing said of such agony 
as this. 

“‘See—oh it is terriblet 

“Do send Davis at once for Doctor For- 
tune, Mr. Vernon.?’ 

That the old.man was in mortal agony 
was apparent, and Vernon instantly de- 
spatched a carriage for the doctor, then re- 
turned to the side. 

“T have done all I could,”’ Augusta said 
pitifully. 

«But I cannot endure to see him suffer 
so.”" 

Vernon looked straight at her. 

“Are you so much attached to my grand- 
father?” 

A very faint little fiush went into her 
cheeks. 

“He has been very good to me,”’ she said 
simply. 

‘He heard me sing, and volunteered to 
cultivate my voice, and it ended in my 
coming to the beautiful home.” 

“And completely ruining Genevieve's 
chances,”’ he said, so sternly that he felt 
chagrined as be saw the look on her 


and 


face. 

A look that instantly changed to one of 
haughty coldness. 

“Genevieve has not chosen to devote her- 
self to her best friend. 

T have.” 

A little sneering smile was on his hand- 
some mouth, he alinost answered her that 
she had played for high stakes and played 
well. 

He was surprised at her next words—ab- 

eager. 
“ian ae not like me, Mr. Vernon, why I 
cannot tell, but at risk of offending you 
beyond hope, I shall say this to you, Gene- 





“You are right. 

“We will not speak of her. 

“Mr. Vernon, do you think Mr. Bascom 
is easier ?”’ 
m‘I should say he was. 


and 





| vieve | 
He stopped her by an itnperative gest- 
ure 
| ska ear t "4 he i against the 
barming gi 
; Our 5 ae : +a wan as 
Their eyes me A wian 
fiant. meaiitte 
hen Miss Carlyon’s lips reiaxe nto | 


“Can you not leave him to me until the 
docto gets here ? ' 

“You mast be worn out—you look very 
tired.” 

His sudden kindness of speech made her 
cheeks flush. 

“Thank you. 

“T am tired, and I have done all that any 
one can do. 

“If you will be so good as to watch by 
him—ten minutes or so, while I gain a little 
rest A] 

She went away, and Vernon, seeing the 

ulet into which the old inan was relap- 
sing, laid bimself down on the lounge at 
the head of the bed, to wait until the doo- 
tor should come, and to think over the in- 
cee happiness that bad come to her that 
n t. 

hen, silently, softly, stealthily, with a 
glance around the upparentiy unguarded 
rooin, Genevieve caine in, went up to the 
little inarble-top medicine table, and hasti- 
ly, but firinly poursed half a dozen dro 
of some liqaid,trom a vial in her ‘hand,in 
the goblet of inedicine, and then glided 
away as she had come, leaving Vernon 
paralyzed with borror and fear, scarcely 
able to speak to Dr. Fortune as he came in- 
to the room a inoment later. 

“You look as if you'd seen a ghost,’’ he 
said, and then stepped up to the bedside, 
and gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“Mr. Bascoin is dead,’"’ he said, then Miss 
Uarlyon coming in, related all the strange 
symptoms. 

“It looks like a cause of isoning,”’ Dr. 
Fortune said gravely, and all Vernon's 
pulses seeined stoppiug as he walked to the 
table and took up the goblet of medicine, 
and examined it closely, with a face graver 
ver. 

“Somebody has done 
solemnly. 

‘There will have to be an investigation 
here.”’ 

. 


it,” he said 


* = a - oa 


Sitting in her wrapper beside her window 
Genevieve read the penciled note that 
somebody had thrust under her door five 
minutes before, 

“For Heaven’s sake get away as quick as 
you can! 

“I was a witness to all you did. 

*] can understand your motive—to have 
us think your fortunate rival was in haste 
to secure her fortune, so that you might 
profit by her disgruce. 

“But I cannot endure to think that the 
woman whoin T have kissed is in danger of 
the hanginan‘s rope, 

“Get away for Heaven's sake. 

‘*Good-bye.”’ 

And when daylight came, Genevieve was 
far away, and noone ever saw her after- 
wards. 

* 


* * * * 


* 
Six months later Otis Vernon stood be- 
fore Augusta Carlyon, grave, eager, earn- 


est. 

“It you do not think me unworthy, 
Augusta. 

*] was sure I loved—her—but———! 

“Your sweetness and patience and good- 
ness to has taugbt ine iy own heart's 
needs, and, besides, you know what my 
grandfather's will says. 

“Dear, will you take me, and let us blot 
out sllthe borror of the past, and make 
Royal Oaks the bonniest, happiest hoine 
that wedded lovers ever had?” 

And she laid ber head on his breast, and 
let ning kiss her for yes. 


——— eS 

PRESSED TO DEATH.—In early times it 
was considered that critninals accused of 
felony could not be properly tried unless 
they consented 40 the trial by pleading and 
putting themselveson the country. 

After reading the indictinent to him the 
question was put: ‘How say you—are you 
guiltyor not guilty ?” 

“It he said “Not guilty,” the next ques. 
tion was: “Culprit, how will you be tried?”’ 
To which the prisoner had to answer, “By 
God and by my country.” If he wilfully 
omitted either portion of that answer he 
was said to stand mute, and a jury was 
sworn to say whether he stood tnute of 
m lice or inute by the visitation of God. 

lf they found him tnute of malice, that 
was equivalent to pleading in cases of trea- 
son or twnisdemeanor ; but In cases of felony 
he was condemned, after much exbhorta- 
tion, to be stretched naked on bis back,and 
to have iron laid upon bitin, as inuch as he 
could bear, and more, and 80 to continue, 
fed upon bad bread and stagnant water on 
alternate days, till he either pleaded or 
died. 

This strange rnie was not abclished till 
the year 1771, when standing tute in cases 
of felony was wade equivalent W a couvic- 
tion. 

A case actually occurred as late as 1726, 
when one Burnwater, accused at Kingston 
assizes of wurder, refused w plead,and was 
pressed for an hour and three-quarters 
with nearly four bundred-weight of iron, 
after which he pleaded not guilty and was 
convicted and hanged. In 1655 a Major 
Strangeways was pressed to death. The 
object of refusing plead was that, as in 
that case there was no conviction, nu for- 
feiture took place, and the property of the 


accused person was thus preserved for his 
beir 
— co Algae ~ 
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MALARIA froin the undrained Pontine 
| marsbes, near Roine, isaterror to travel- 
ers. Ayer’s Ague Cure isan effectual pro- 


tection from the disease, and « cure for 
those who have become its victinws. It 
works justas effectually in all malarial 
districts on this side of the sea. Try it. 
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New Publications. 


Her Two Husbands and other noveleties, 
E:nile Zola's laiest book, jast published, is 
one of those delicious litery inorsels which 
everybody will greedily devour. It is a 
decided surprise and aimost delightful one. 
Zola bas produced wany great books, but 
nothing brighter, betteror more srikiag 
than this. The novelettes are so many mas- 
terpieces, both in consiruction and theme, 
while the variety given is alinost endless. 
There are love scenes, coquetry, murder, 
the duello, gallantry, thievery, bovesty, 
sincerity, deception and flirtation. T. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Publishers. Price, 75 cents, 

MAGAZINES. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for Au- 
gust isfuil of pretty stories, ins and 
pictures jor the yeonyer children. Special 
attention is paid t» inaking everything in 
its pages just suited to the class for - a. 
it is written, so that it one of the best Maga- 
zines for little readers published. 

The Russel! Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
$1.50 yer year. 

A new and acceptable contribution to the 
literature of the day is Dio Lewis’ Month. 
ly." As might be supposed trom the tal. 
ented doctor's editorship it in devoted tw 
health watter ge erally though not abso- 
lutely. There is a great deal of most fresh 
and entertaining reading by writers on 
other subjects as well, The points ad vanced 
ou hygienic inatters are all treated in asiim- 
ple popular style, and should coimmand the 
inost thoughtiul attention from all classes. 
The magazine tills a place exclusively its 
own, and if the numbers to comme are near 
as ood as the one belore us, it should be- 
come a faronte. Not the least of its reoom- 
mendations is the excellent paper and fine 
large type used In the printing. $2.50 per 
year. Clarke Bros., New York, Publishers 

An anonyineus novel, “The Breaa-Win- 
ners,” begins in The Century for August. 
Asin former years, this number in called 
the “Midsummer Holiday number.” It 
contains richly illustrated articles, short 
stories, sketches, poets, and breezy out-of- 
door papers especially adapted to the sum- 
mer season, One of Its features is a hand- 
somnely illustrated article on “Bob White, 
the Game Bird ol America.’ Joel Chandler 
Harris coutributes another group of his 
“Nights with Uucie Remus,” H. HL, one of 
her profusely illustrated articles on “South- 
ern California Missions,’ and W. D. How. 
ells offers the most entertaining chapters 

et given cf **\ Woman's Reason.” “The 

ilk Dress Story’ and “The New Minister's 
Great Opportunity” are two short stories of 
a humorous character. John Burroughs 
writes with vigor and charm about the Car- 
lyles, and Henry Janes bas an admirable 
essuy On the leading French novelist of the 
day—Alpbonse Daudet, of whon. a full page 
portrait i* given. There are also illustrated 
articles upon the works of “Mr. Watts at 
the Grosvenor Gallery,” ‘The Oldest Club 
in America,’’ etc, The poetry of the nuin- 
ber includes five “Songs of the Sea,” b 
different writers, accompanied by a full- 

© engraving, ‘The Rock in the " 

Fibridwe Kinusley ; two pages of “Love 
Poeins by Louis Barnaval,”’ and several 
bright and buinorous verses in the Brio 
Brac departinent. The Century Co., New 
York. 

The August St, Nicholas is essentially a 
holiday nuinber, taking its readers away 
from the great cities w the inountains and 
sea-side, by the brooks and the breakers. 
The leading features are, ‘Our Special Art- 
ist,’’ an illustrated story dealing with the 
varied experience and laugbable failures of 
a boy who undertakes amateur photogra- 
phy ; “‘Fly-fishing for Black Bass,” a sea 
sonable paper by Maurice Thompson ; 
“Lady of the Chingachgeook,” an amusin 
and exciting sea story by the Rev. Chas. 
Talbot; “Zintha'’s Fortune,” a story for 
girls, +4 Kate Tannatt Woods, and the 
serials by J. T. Trowbridge and Edward 8, 
Eliis. In ‘*Recollections of a Druminer 
Boy,’’ Harry M. Kieffer relates bow he 
“Went down to Jericho” and fell ainong 
There are in addition stories, 
sketches, jingles and pictures by a score of 
writers and artista. ‘The Century Co., New 
York. 

Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine has 
the following contents for August. Aunt 
Libbie'’s Good-Bye, Facts about Friday, 
The Country, Fancies in Ferns and Mosses 
In Woodland, The Lesson of the Flowers, 
The Fatal Prescription, The Old Fuir Story, 
Co-education of the Sexes, An Appeal, Sea- 
side Sketches, The Van Alten Titie, * busi- 
ness,’’ The Sixth Commandment, Sonnew 
tw the Seasons, etc., etc. The well-tilled 
departinents however are in themselves, 
more than worth the subscription. 227, S. 
6th St., Philade.phia. $2,00 per year. 

—>_> © <> - 

STRAW.--Straw to be bleached must be 
soaked in a soda and moved aboutin « bath 
containing two ounces of perinanganate of 
potassiuin to one gallon of water. When 
the sraw has acquired alight brown coler, 
it is washed first in water and theu ina s0- 
lution of bisulphite of sodiuin. 
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WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
sav Hugywag kX premmage arnal arr sre 
al ‘ w i EL. 

| 5 De mod 

Six hundred eleyant rooins fitted upats 
ooat of one tnillionu dollars, Roos reduced 
| to $1.00and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


the best. Hurse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depts. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than atany other first-class hotel in 
the city. 
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Dur Uoung F olks. 


TAKE CARE. 





BY PIPKIN. 





O you keep pets? 1 was going to 
aN 
D Of course you do. 
Ac all events, there are very few children 
who do not. 
Now, I should not like to know that an 


of my young readers ever neglected their 


Still, the warning conveyed in my title is 
sometiines needed. 

So I will relate one or two little stories, 
which I think will make those who are 
careful of their pets glad that they are so, 
and I hope teach those who are not careful 
to be so, 

My Gret story is about— 


WILLIE'S WHITE MICE. 
“Willie, Willie, cok here! 
“If you leave your mice about like this 


you'll have thei die. 
“The idea of your ieavingthe poor little 


things out Inthe garden, and in the rain | 


too! 


“Whatever could vou have been think- | 


ing about? 

“Why, if I hadn't happened to go out 
just as I did, they would have been left 
there al! night I do believe ; and if the cold 


and wet had not killed thein the cats 
would!" 
The speaker was Willie's elder sister, 


Rachel, who now handed hitn the cage all 
dripping wet. 

“Oh ny!" said Willie; “I forgotali about 
thein. 

‘But I should have thought of them pre- 
sentiv. 

“Besides, it didn't rain when I was out 
there."’ 

“Well, but rain or no rain, how careless 
it was of you, Willie!’’ returned his sis- 
ter. 

“And asto you thinking of them pre- 
sently, I ain afraid you would have gone 
to without another thought about 
thetn. 

“You really vught to be more careful ; 
you ought indeed !"’ 

Willie telt that he had no answer to make 
to his sister's reproof, so he took the cage 
witbout a word, and put it safely away in 
its place for the night. 

» you think bis sister's rebuke made 
hiin nore thonghtful in the future? 

I am sorry to say it did not. 

It was only a few minutes after this con- 
versation that just before he went to bed, 
after playing with his tnice all the evening, 
he took them out into the out-house to place 
them on the topshelf as usual, out the way 
of the cat. 

But when he got there, he found that the 
chair which he used to stand upon in order 
tw reach the shelf was covered with chips 
of wood and tools that be had been 
doing something with earlier in the even- 


Ing. 

fie put the cage onthe ground to clear 
the chair, aud having done so, went away 
with his usual thoughtfulness, and forgot 
all about bis inice. 

His sister and his nother were both busy 
aputales and it was notuntil a good while 
after Willie had goneto bed that Rachel 
said—“I wonder whether Willie put bis 
mice away safety ? 

“T suppose I had better go and see; he is 
no very careless.’’ 

She took a candle, and went down. 

And whot do you thing she saw ? 

The cage upon the floor, and the cat with 
one mouse in her mouth, and the other ly- 
ing dead beside her. 

Be must have slipped in as Willie went 
out, and finding the cage on the floor, 
scratched at it and knocked it about, until 
she got the dooropen and secured her 


rey. 
. When Rachel found that both mice were 
kilied, her first ng was to beat the 
cat well; but before she oould catch her, 
she reflected that puss had only followed 
her natural instinct, and that it was Willie 
who was really to biaiwne tor carelesuiy 


leaving the poor little things in her | 


1. 

Of course, Willie was dreadfully shocked 
when he discovered the fate of his pets. 

He felt that he had been guilty Se sre- 
vious fault, for the little creatures had been 
taken unoer his care and protection, and 
it was his duty to see that no harin befell 
thein. 

Whether he ever bad any more pets I do 
not know; but if he did, let us hove that he 
was more thoughtful, and careful of them 
than he was of his white mice. 

The next story 1 bave w tell you is the 
story of— 

CHARLIE'S KITTEN. 


Charlie's kitten was a little tabby fellow, 
so plump and round, that the moment 
Charlie first set eyes upon him biim he 
christened hiin “Chubby,” and as Chub- 
by he was known from that time tor- 
ward. 

Now, Master Chubby wasas wayward a 
little puss as ever inewed, and gave Char- 
lie no end of troubie to keep him trom being 
lost. 

Sometimes he would scamper off into the 
street and down sninebody else’s area, or 
into suinebody else’s garden, and Charlie 
would go froin house to house seeking tor 
bitin. 

At other tines be would hide away for 
boura, no one knew where, and just as he 
was about being given up for last would 
walk ines quistly os if nothing had hap- 
pened. 


| Bat it that 
Master “Chubby would pti 
5. 


He had d inam map- 
ner early in the day, and had never been 
seen'since. 

Charlie had hunted for him everywhere, 
and was at last obliged to go to bed with the 
aad feeling that Chubby would never be 
seen again. ; 

He wasso distressed that he could not 
sleep, but lay awake hour after bour think- 
ing ot his loss. 

The night wasvery dark, with rain and 
waeee Charlie was an exceedingly timid 
ebild. 
| , As he lay there listening to the rain as it 

beat against his window, andthe wind as it 
| inoaned in the chimney, he felt very dull 
and lonely. 

By-ana-by he thought that, iningled with 
the sound of the rain and wind, he heard a 
faint inewing. 

He astrai his ears to listen. 

He even jutinped up in the bed, dark asit 
was. 

Yea, he was certain of it, it was Chubby’s 
voice. 

The silly little creature onght to be let 


/ in. 
| But bow could be go down the dark stairs 
to the garden door? Hesbrank from the 
thought. 

He would call his mother and tell her 
| that his kitten was there. 
| But then he reflected that baby was poor- 
| ly and cross,and that if she were awakened 
| mother would perhaps get no more sieep 
| that night. 
| He hesitated. 
| 








Chubby mewed louder than ever. 

He deterinined to brave the darkness and 
| go down hitngelf. 
| So be fumbled about for something to 
| throw round biin, and crept down the dark 
stairs, trembling with fear at every step he 
took. 

He let in the troublesome little truant, all 
soaked and dripping, shut him upin the 
kitchen, and crept upstairs to ped again, 
wondering at his own bravery. 

And he was brave! 

He thought that he ought to go déwn,and 
he went. 

And be who fears dangers and yet faces it 
because duty calls him,is the bravest of the 
brave. 


CARRIE AND HER CANARY. 


Carrie Hill's canary was a birthday pres- 
ent from one of her aunts. 

He was a pretty little creature, and a 
beautiful min, on and heand his youn 
mistress soon ime very much attached 
to each other. 

Every morning he would wake her from 
her sluinbers with his cheerful song, and 
the first thing Currie did when breakfast 
was over was to see that ‘Dicky’s’’ cage 
was nice and clean,and that Le had a proper 
aa d of food and water. 

Now, it happened one day, in the beau. 
tiful suinmer weatber, that Carrie's papa 
and inatnina were to take her alony with 
her auntand cousins for a picnic in the 
woods, 

When the happy morning care, bright 
and sunny, Carrie was so much exci 
with the prospect of the pleasure in store, 
| and the bustle of getting ready, that when 
she went to Dicky’s cage to fill his glasses 
with food and water, she comunitted avery 
sud blunder. 

My young readers know, of course, that 
| the glusses which contain the seeds and 

water fora bird in a cage have a round 

opening on one side, through which the 
| little creature put its head to eat and 
crink. 

Now, Carrie filled the water glass as us- 
ual, but in fixing itin its place in the cage 
she turned it round, with the opening out- 
wards, 80 that poor Dicky could not get at 
the water. 

Then, not noticing what she had done, 
she bung the cage in its place, and went 
merrily to her preparations for the pic- 
nic. 

Of course she enjoyed herself very much 
in the roinps and pastimes of the day,uever 
dreaming that through all its long sultry 
| hours poor Dicky was parching with 





thirst. 

When at sunset they gtarted for home, 
Carrie's papa and maimina were persuaded 
_by her aunt to to ber house and 
spend the evening with her, and when Car- 
| rie arrived bome somewhat later than 

her usual bed-time, she was so tired out 

that she thought of nothing but getting to 
her rest. 

In the morning, much laterthan usual, 
the child awoke from her heavy sluinbers, 
and was struck by the strange stillness of 
the rooin. 

Dicky's cheerful song did not greet her 
ears. 

There was not even the sound of his rest- 
less fluttering about the cage. 

A sudden fear smote her. 

She jumped upin haste and ran to the 


‘e. 
» a was lying at the bottom quite 
dead! 

She looked at his water glass to see if he 
had water, and saw at once whata sad mis- 
take she had made. 

“Oh, tiny poor dear Dicky!” she cried, as 
she opened the cage and took him out,‘‘Oh, 
my poor Dicky !"' 

And without waiticg to dress, she ran to 


her mamina’s room crying— 
“Oh, inamma, mamma! 
“Dick y's dead !"’ 


“Why, what have you been doing with 
bim ?"’ asked mamina, much concerned. 
“Ob, mamma, be hasn’t had a drop of 
water ail might and all day yesterday. 
“lturned his giass around the wrong 
j way, and Le couldn't get at it. 








EVENING POST. 


Mary ought to have seen to it, and 
she didn’t.” 


“I don’t think you can blame Mary,’'said 
mamina. ; 

“You know you never liked ber to inter- 
fere with it, and it is not likely that she 
thought anything at all about it. How could 
you be so forgetful ws to turn his glass 
round like that?”’ : 

A burst of tears was the child's only an- 
swer. 

How she blamed herself for being so very 
thoughtless. 

How she wisbed tbere had been no picnic 
nt all! 

To think that her 
to ber, should have 
neglect! 

nd she crept away to her rooin, once so 
cheerful with Dicky’s pore J songs and 
now 89 sad and silent,and cried the livelung 


day. 

Now, we must not judge Carrie Hill too 
harsbly,because her inistake was one which, 
in similar circuinstances, any child might 
have made. 

Yet the story shows how very careful we 
ought to be for the welfare of the helpless 
creatures whose — we may have un- 

pecially 


r little Dick y,so dear 
n killed by her own 


dertaken, and es whom we desire, 
as Carrie did,to have the entire care of them 
oursel vea. 

Let me end my little narrative as I began 
it, witt. the bope that if there are any of ny 
readers who are notas careful of their pets 
an they ought to be, the perusal of these 
simple stories will teach them to be so. 


— OP 


A HERO AFTER ALL. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





“Who has been puttingsuch notions 
in your head ?”’ 

“No one has had anything to do with 
it. 

“Don't be getting jealous, and imagining 
all sorts of things.”’ 

“I wish to Heaven I could imagine you 
loved me,’’ replied the young man bit- 
terly. 

«You are an old bear. 

“What is the matter with you to 
night? 

‘*Haven’t I just shown you how much I 
love you, by asking Pp to be a hero?’’ 

‘Hero fiddlesticks 

‘Here I ain with asnug little income, a 
home nearly ready for us, and we might be 
as happy as birds, but you must want me 
to execute some wonderful deed that will 
bring me before the eyes of the world, 
ty being proud of me, you will marry 
me 


**Bah ! . 

“Call that love? 

“I will start for the Sioux country to- 
maeaONe so good-bye till you see me 

a.” 

And before Nellie could speak he was 
gone out into the darkness. 

“Good-bye till to-morrow,”’ called a tan- 
talizing voice after hiin. : 

Nellie was, inthe main, a nice girl, but 
having lost her mother in early childhood, 
had been brought up by an elder sister,who 
had petted and spoiled her, until it was no 
wonder she was so wilful. 

Besides which, too:much novel reading 
had filled her head with sentimental non- 
sense. 

Though really loving Harry Schuyler, 
she had lately taken to the idea tbat she 
wanted a hero, greatly to her sister’s dis- 
tress, who feared that Harry would tire of 
ber waywardness and leave her, and she 
knew that Nellie would never again win 
such a man. 

He was independent in a small way, and 
a promising engineer, sothat Nellie could 
have a home from the first. 

She began tosee her own short-sighted- 
ness in bringing Nellie up as she had. 

‘“‘Where is Harry?" she asked, as Nellie 
came in from the porch. 

“Oh, he’s gone, with a ‘goud-bye till I see 
him again.’ 

“He never even lefta ‘good night’ for 

ou.”’ 

“Nellie, what have you been doing 
now ? 

“I know by your manner Harry has gone 
off with bis feelings hurt again. Listen to 
me, Nellie. 

‘*You will loose bim entirely,one of these 
days, and if youdo, you will lose your 
life’s happiness.’’ 

“Ob, ny! 

“What a good sister you are to lec 


ture! 
think it 


Ne what nonsense is this? 


“Guess I'll have to retire and 
over, so tra-la-la! 

“Did you ~— Teddy in my bed? 

“He wan to sleep with me to- 
nighbt.”’ 

‘Yes, he is there. 

‘‘Toin has not come in yet from town 
meeting, so I shall wait for hii. 

‘But, seriously, Nell—I wish you would 
think of what I have said.” 

‘*A bout the town meeting ? 

“All right. 

“I don't think myself, that busbands 
have any right to spend their evenings at 


| town meetings, leaving their wives at home 
| alone. 


“IT wouldn’t let mine, if I had one.”’ 
‘Dear ine, what am I to do with her?’’ 


exciained Mrs. Ross, as Nellie danced out | 


of the room. 

“With whom, my dear?’’ asked her hus- 
band, coming in just in time to hear hor re- 
mark. 

“With Nell. 

“Harry has gone off in a buff againt and J 
am sure she will tire him out with her 


oaprices. 








aa ae will come out al) 
g f 

“Young people have to learn for them. 
selves. 

They never profit by experiences a; 
others.”’ 

In the meantime the su of their dis. 
cussion was soon in Led, Teddy's 
hand in hers, without a fear to her 
rest, 


How long she had slept she could not 
have told, when she was sitting ap in bed 
surrounded by sinoke and flames, 

Nearly suffocated, she rushed to the door, 
tore it open, and star.ed for the staircase, 
—? nd all escape in that direction out 
° 

Turning back, she ran to her sister's 
room to find that John bad lowered bis 
wite from the piazza roof, with the assist. 
ance of neighbors, but bad burned biuseif 
too badly & aid her. 

She would have jumped from the win- 
dow had not some one restrained ber, and 
lifted her out. 

Just as she reached the ground a cry rang 
out on the air— 

‘Teddy, my boy: 

‘Where is iny boy ?”’ 

— own panic she had forgotten the 
child. 

“Save my boy, my child!” 

“Where is he?’ askeda well known 
voice. 

“Oh Harry, in my room! 

‘Save bim ! 

“Save my boy!” 

“It can't be done,”’ said a bystander. 

“It shall be!’’ 

And before any one could inter 
Harry Schuyler had entered the burning 
house. 

“Harry! 

“Come back !”’ 

Then all was hushed, butthe roar of 
the flames and the sound of crackling tim- 
bers. 

The crowd held its breath. 

The flames would have two victims in- 
stead of one. 

But, at an upper window, some one ap- 

red with a burden in a blanket, which 
e carefully lowered. 

Then before he could climb out himself, 

the wall fe!l with a crash. 
heartrend- 


The ecene that followed was 


ing. 

Feaa y was dead. 

Too late had his rescuer reached him. 

The stnoke had done its work, although 
the flames had not touched hiin. 

As for Harry, when they found bhitm,they 
a aye covered him from sight; but 
Nellie, with a scream of agony, threw her- 
— — him—to find herself sitting up in 


“Auntie, auntie, what isthe matter with 
you? 

“What makes you'cry so?” piped a smal! 
voice, as Nellie began to vention that the 
tears were streaining down her cheeks,and 
Teddy clinging toherarm in fright, while 
the first beams of the rising sun s.ruck 
— her pillow, just where ner head had 


n. 
“Oh, Teddy, I’ve had such a dream !” she 
exclaimed. 
‘*Was it about Mr. Harry ?”’ 


“Yes, 

“Why?” 

oa use you _— 

‘**Harry, Harry!’ then you to 
and scared me so. Auntie, is Mr. Mares" 
hero?”’ 


“Child, what are you talking about?” 
asked Nellie. 

‘*) heard you say somefin about having a 
hero, and he comes here so often I s*posed 
he must be one.”’ 

‘‘And so he is one—a thousand times over 
to me! 


“Teddy, do you suppose you could take 
something to him for me, before breakfast 
if te you some nice candy ?”’ 

“Course I could. 

“W hat is it? 

‘‘Sometin good to eat?” 

‘Wait and see.” 

Neliie ran to her writing-desk, and wrote 
a most penitential littie note that set Harry 
to wondering, when he received it, what 
had come over her and made him long to 
rush right offto he~, the early boar not- 
withstanding. 

“She sent somefin else,’* said Teddy,alter 
watching to see the effect produced by his 
errand. 

“She did ? 

“Then why don’t you give it to me?” be 
asked. 

“Cause she said I wasn’t to, ‘lest you 
asked for it.’’ : 
en can I when I don’t know what it 
“Well, Red ae: it, anyhow.” 
And puckering his lips into a perfect rose- 
bat. pe gave Harry a kias, and was off like 
7 


Mrs. Harry Schuyler never told her bus 
band why she changed her mind so sud- 
denly, but he has never had reasoa to re 
gret his choice. 





‘To take tar and shoemaker’s wax out of 
clothing, break an egg and take the yolk 
alone and rub the soiled with it till 


| the tar softens and comes out, then with 
| water. 


aeentiipenatphciiiipticibtiiminnes 

lf Nearty Dead 
atter taking some highly paffed up suf, 
with long testimonials, turn to Hop Bikers, 
and have no fear of any Kidney or Urinary 
Troubles, B ts Diavetes oF 
Liver Complaint. These d esnnot 
resist the curative power of Hop Bitters; 
besides it is the best family medicine om 
earth. 
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ALITTLE EVERY DAY. 
SS eeeneeiameeennee e 
Little rills make wider streamlets, 
Streamlets swell the river's flow ; 
Rivers join the mountain billows, 
Onward, onward, as they go! 
Life is made of smaller fragments, 


so may we, with cteatest pro@t, 
Learn a little evety day. 


Tiny seeds make bowtidless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers, 

seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours ! 

Let us hasten then and catch them 
As they pass us on the Way; 

And with honest true endeavor 
Learn a little every day. 


Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull a verse from every page ; 

Here a line and there a sentence, 
*Gainst the lonely time uf age ! 


At our work, or by the wayside, 
bee nel seis aking bay 


Thus we may, by help uf study, 
Learn a little every day. 


ETIQUETTE IN COURTS. 








N old custom of the Spanish court re. 
quires that when & baby is born in the 
royal family, *t shall be officially announced 
that a ‘‘vigorous’’ infant has come into the 
world. 

The Queen of Spain having become the 
mother of a sickly child which lived only 
two hours, the Court Journal chronicled 
the birth and death in the usual way: ‘‘Her 
Majesty was delivered at three 0’clock of a 
vigorous infant, who died at five.’” 

The Epoca at Madrid lately reported that 
the town-council of Seville, having had an 
interview with Alfonso XII., ‘‘kissed the 
feet of His Majesty, and withdrew.’’ It is 
not to be supposed that the councillors ac- 
tually went down on all-fours and kissed 
the king’s boots; but etiquette demanded 
that they should be said to have done so, 
because a town-council does not stand on 
the same level of dignity as the Cortes, 
whose members are supposed to kiss hands 
when they take leave. 

The three letters, B. 8. P. (beso sus pies), 
which means, ‘‘I kiss your feet,’’ are still 
used by gentlemen in Spain when signing 
letters addressed to ladies, and by subjects 
to their king. 

The letters B. 8. M. (beso sus manos), 
which are used by men writing to men, and 


by ladies to ladies, would seem too cavalier | 


trom a gentleman to a lady, and down- 
right impertinence from a subject to his sov- 
ereign. 

One of the chief reasons ot the Duke 
d’Aosta’s unpopularity during the brief 
reign which he closed with a voluntary ab- 
dication, was, that he would take no pains 
to study the complicated etiquette of the 
Escurial, but sought to introduce simple 
manners in a country where even beggars 
drape themselves proudly in their tattered 
mantles and address one another as ‘‘Senor 
Caballero.’’ 

He one day told a muleteer, with whom 
he had stopped to talk on a country road 
under a broiling sun, to put on his hat; for- 
getting that by the fact of ordering a sub- 
ject to cover himself in the royal presence, 
he created him a Grandee. “Marshal Prim, 
who was standing by, hastily knocked the 
muleteer’s headdress out @f hie hand, and 
set his foot upon it, at the same time offer- 
ing the man some gold; but the muleteer, 
who was mortally offended, spurned the 
money; and a few days later, when Prim 
was assassinated, a rumor was circulated 
among the people—but without truth, it 
seems—that the mortified individual who 
had narrowly missed becoming a Grandee 
was an accessory to the crime. 

On another occasion, King Amadeo in- 
considerately addressed a groom of his in 
the second person singular as ¢«. Happily, 
the man was an Itslian; tor, as a court 


chamberlain represented to His Majesty, a 


Spaniard spoken to with this familiarity, 
might have claimed that the monarch had 


dubbed him cousin—that is, had ennobled | 


him. 


Another thing which the much-worried | 


Italian Prince had to learn was that a Span- 
ish king must not sign any letter to a sub- 
ject with any friendly or complimentary 
formula, but must simply write, Yo Hl Roy 
(‘I the King.’’) 


Prince Gortschakoff was always equally 


areful to observe the minutest points 

etiquette in bis relations with the Uzar apd 
the Imperial family. Lord Dufferin, ask 
ing him whether the Emperor's cold was 


better, was rather startled to hear him an- 


Swer in a reverent voice, with his heed bent 


and his eyes half clored: ‘‘His Majesty 


has deigned to tee! a little better this morn- 


e Duke de Morny said of Gortschakoff 
that he seemed to purr when he talked of 
any creature at court, ‘‘even of the Grand 
Duchess Olga’s. monkey.” : 

But possibly this imperturbable obsegui- 
ousness fs @»preciated by the rulers of this 
earth, for Gortschakoff rematned prime-min- 
ister throughout the whole of the late Em- 
peror’s reign. 

The man who would be perfect in the 
knowledge of court ways has a great deal 
to learn about the times and circumstances 
when he may or may not do this or that. 
Two seasons ago, during a garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace, an American couple 
caused a sensation by pressing forward aad 
shaking the Queen’s hand. They might 
have done this without any great impro- 
priety if they had met the Duchess of Lan- 
caster at Nice; and, indeed, when the 
Duchess of Lancaster holds out her hand, 
it would be a solecism in manners to kiss it 
as if it were the hand of a queen. 


Brains of | Bold. : 








The noblest mind the best contentment 
has. 

If you wish to reach the highest, begin 
at the lowest. 

When the judgment is weak the preju- 
dice is strong. 

Unchaste language is the sure index of 
an impure heart. 

Nothing helps the memory so much as 
order and ¢lassification. 

Many delight more in giving of presents 
than in paying their debts. 

Humility is the most excellent natural 
cure for auger in the world. 

There is no greater delight than to be con- 
scious of sincerity on self-examination. 

Good is never more effectually performed 
than when it is produced by slow degrees. 

A girl should be taught to despise two 
things thoroughly—idleness and aimlessness. 

Let friendship creep gently to a height; 
if it rush to it, it may soon run itself out of rreath. 

Let us cling to our Father in Heaven, as 
achild, walking in the night, clings to bis father’s 

Who does the best his circumstances al- 
lows, does well, acts nobly; angels could do no 
more. 

Our true knowledge is to know our own 
ignorance. Our own strength is to know its own 
weak ness, 

How is it possible to expect that man- 
kind will take advice, waen they will not so much as 
take warning? 

Life 1s not so excessively charged with 
sweetness that one needs to be continually throwing 
in acids or bitters. 

The homes are the grand training-schoois 
where men and women are being fashioned and sent 
out into the world, 

A fundamental condition of happiness in 
this world is activity, and that kind of activity which 
carries with It all the facalties. 

Pride, like the magnet, constantly points 
to one object—self; but, unlike the magnet, it bas no 
attractive pale, but at all points repels. 

What is remote and difficult of success 
we are apt to overrate; what is really best for us lies 
alwas within our reach, though often overlooked, 

If you desire to make your children be- 
loved, or even tolerated by other people, teach them 
to be polite and to take pride in being ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

The well-regulated life must be its own 
judge of what picasures and amnsements are proper 
and best. One inflexible rule should be to engage in 
nothing that is in itself wrong. 

If any one tells you such a one has spo- 
ken ill of you, do not refute her in that particular, 





but answer, ‘Had she known all my faults she would 
| not have spoken only of thet one.’’ 


Endeavor to be always patient of the 
faults and imperfections of others, for thou hast 
many faults and imperfections of thine own that re- 
quire a reciprocation of forbearance. 


As in walking it is your greatest care not 
to run your foot upon a nail, or to tread awry and 
strain your leg; so let it be in all the affairs of human 
life, notto hurt your mind, or offend your judg- 
ment. 


Were we not false to the mighty princi- 
| ple of Love Divine, and traitors, and in league with 
our enemies, the gospel would be our champion 
| agatmst all adversities, and maintain for us 8 perpet- 
ual commantion with God. 
If you devote your time to study you 
| will avoid all the irksomeuess of life; nor will you 
long for the approach of night, being tired of the 
day; nor will you be a burden to yourself, nor your 
society unsupportable to ovhers. 


The most agreeable of all companions is 


a simple, frank man, without any high pretensions to 
an oppressive greatness me who loves Hfe and un- 
an is the us bliging alike at aii hours 
above @ a goice emper, and steadfast as an ar 

chor 
Plain straightforward morality and every 


| day righteousuess are better thao all emotion and 
| dugmatism and churchiom, says the world, and Chris- 
tlanity says much the same, but plain, straightfor- 
werd righteousness and every-day morality come 
more surely when s maa is keeping close to Christ. 





Femininities. 


News Notes, — 





Women’s fear—That her neighbor's bon- | 


net will be bandsomest. 


The turn of the ‘‘tied’’—Starting home- 
ward after the wedding trip. 


San Francisco has a fire-bug who is a girl 
of fourteen, aad a church member. 


Who is a very unpopular officer with 
some of the ladies? General Housework. 


The mother whosaw a baby prettier than 
her own has been sent tos lunatic asylum, 


A cruel husband calls his wife ‘‘green 
fruit,’ because she never agrees with him. 


When a woman with three children 
crowds into the upper berth of a sleeping-cer a col- 
lision is the least calamity to be expected. 

The right of women to bare arms in this 


country is soon to be extended by a French fashion 
ot wearing nothing at all om the left arm and shoul- 
der 


A Camden, N. J., wowan is accused by 

her husband of refusing to ‘*keep"her mouth shut'’ 
for fear of being arrested for carrying concealed wea- 
pons. 
‘‘Don’t you dance atall this evening, 
madam?'' ‘‘Not till midnight.'' ‘‘Why so?*’ -‘Be- 
cause to-day is the anniversary of my husband's 
death.*' 


The duration of a kiss has been tound to 
be from half a’second to one and a quarter minutes, 
according us to whether you are kissing your wife or 
the hired girl, 


My husband must be my superio for 
since both nature and the law gives him pre- 
eminence, I should be ashamed of him if he did not 
in reality deserve it. 


A female fiend in Texas, whose misno- 
mer is given as*‘Mrs, Christian,’ is reported to have 
confessed that during her lifetime she has murdered 
seven men for their money. 


A girl at Cape May playfully threw sand 
into the eyes of a young man who scrutinized her 
bathing attire too closely, and there is danger that 
he will never look at aaything again. 


Queen Victoria does not indulge in the 
affectation of pretending not to read the newspapers. 
She takes a morning and an evening dally and sev- 
eral weeklies, She is fond of novels, too. 


Prejudices against lady college students 
as waiters has induced some of the White Mountain 
hotel-keepers to announce that they will not be em- 
ployed this season. As tray-carriers they are not a 
success. 


The woman who leaves church with a 
sense of inability to describe the dreas of her neigh- 
bor in the next pew, does it with a deep feeling of 
sensibility that somehow or other she has been remiss 
in her duty. 


A sensation has been caused in Vienna 
by the announcement that the great financier, Baron 
Wodianer, is engaged to marry bis housekeeper, In 
wealth and infinence the Baron is second only to the 
Rothschilds, 

It is said the sixty damsels who were re- 
cently compelled to fly from fire in the Milwaukee Fe- 
male College in their night dresses, did not mind it 
much, Most of them are wealthy, and had their gar- 
ments beautifully edged with real lace, 


The average young lady wants at least 
four feet of seat in a street-car tor a ride of six blocks, 
but she will ride half a day Sunday squeezed into a 





buggy-seat beside her young man, and not§find the | 
| rule, 


least fault. Why are they so Inconsistent? 


A father at Atlantic City, angry with his | 


| ing how many dollar bills were required to weigh a» 


daughter for receiving attentions from a young man 


whom he did not like, told her that as a punishment 


she should go to a convent or have her teeth pulled. 
She chose to lose her teeth, and gave a job toa den- 
tist. 

A young lady recently remarked that 
**‘some men are always talking about patronizing 
their own town—alwgys harping on that duty—and 
yet they go abroad w get married. I do hope that 
some of these men who marry outsiders will get 
cheated.*’ 

A prominent physician says that if moth- 
ers did not take up the senseless prattic of babies and 
hurl it back to them, under the plea that it is ‘*baby- 
talk,’* children would sooner learn how to talk 
plain. They repeat the jumble of syllables that they 
first hear. 


A man uptown made a wager with alady 
that he could thread a needle quicker than she couid 
sharpen adeadpencil, The man won; ‘time, fourteen 
minutes and forty seconds. It is thought that the re- 
sult would have been different if the woman had not 
run out of leadpencil iuside of five minutes. 


When Gen. Grant’s servants refer to him 
anything thai Mre. Grant hasdirected, he is e- 
scribed as saying tothem. ‘‘I want you to under- 
stand that Mrs. Grant's wish is my wish. I shall not 
discuss the matter. See that her orders are carried 
out.’’ The General slways had the credit of being a 
most true and loyal husband. 


A woman, having married unhappily, 
went toan old maki, whuj had been the intimate 
friend of her girlhood, and poured out her sorrow 
without reserve. ‘‘lam sorry for you,’’ said the 
sympathetic spinster; ''I am sorry you got married.’ 
**Thank you!’’ retorted the wile, **but I would have 
you to know that my husband isbetter than none at 
all.*’ 

The Viscountess Folkestone’s orchestra 
is this season's fashionable wonder in London. It is 
composed of twenty-one women and girls, among 
whom are four countesses, two viscountesses, and « 
marchioness. They play ut aristocratic gatherings 
and to ceneral sudiences for charity. 
nees a baton like a professional im conducting, and 
trains them to produce very fair music. 

Tf 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake says 
wenty boys were brought upfo (me same way a+ £ 
laced, kept indoors, taught sewing em broid 
and playing the piano, what sort of young men « 
they be at twenty-oner"’ And if twenty girls were 
brought up in the same way as boye—iaced (with «a 


strap), allowed the rua of the streets and the galouons, | 


taught the ‘‘sccomplishments’’ of masculine life, 
what sort of young women would they be af twenty- 
one?’’ 





Their leader | 


Robert Ronner now owns one hundred 
aad seventy horses. , 

Ap Alabama man basa child with three 
tongues. Of course, it’s 4 girl. 


The fine for whistling fn Stuttgart, Ger. 
many, is 15 marks. 


Camels are to be introduced in the Ger: 
man army for ambulance purposes 


Utah, which contained not a rail sixteen 
years ago, now has 1,4 miles of rallway. 


The sweflest ladies ot Wheeling, W.Va, 
hire their diamonds. . 


This country turns out 2,450 watches 
every twenty-four hours. 


A Poughkeepsie bootblack has $1,000 in 
the beak. 


Japan has 113 newspapers, besides 133 
miscellaneous publications, and her newspaper cireu- 
lation is 5a, 500, 600, 

The ground upon which Cincinnati 
stands was purchased by J. C.. Symmes, about ninety 
years ago, for @7 cente an acre. 

Ex- Empress Eugenie is building a $840, . 
000 church at Fiamborough, Eng., in memory of her 
son, 


The school authorities of St. Louis, Mo., 
after a long discussion, have decided not te abolish 
corporal punishinent in iheir public schools. 


The latest tramp stratagem is to offer to 
chop wood for dinner, and then run away with the 
axe. 


Mills Smith, of Green county, Va., dropped 
dead jJustas he was reising his hand to swear thet his 
tax list was correct, 


It is estimated that of the animals that 
are attacked by the cattle plague, now raging is 
Egypt, not more than 10 in 100 recover, 


Phil. D. Armour, of Chicago, ‘‘the ruler 
of the provision market of the world,'' is 64 years of 
age, started as a New York farmer boy, and is now 
worth over §10, (00, G00, 


At Franklin, La., the postmaster, editor, 
recorder, justice of the peace, constables, members 
of the legislature, and several merchants, are all col- 
ered. 


A man at Patterson, N. J., wanted to sue 
another for calling bim a thief, but changed hie mind 
when he found it wruld cost him §1.60 to procure « 
warrant. 


A Texas man propuses to get hides from 
cattle as we get wool frum sheep. He wants to skin 
the animals alive, and turn them out until a new skin 
has formed, He is in an insane asylum, 


A new plan of building levees on the 
Mississipp! is to fill great boxes with the yellow riv- 
er's water, As the water settles it is drained off, leav- 
ing heavy sediment. 


The St. Louis livery stable keepers are to 
publish a black list of men whose custom they don't 
want. Men who forget w pay their bills and who 
break carriages and abuse horses. 


The viceregal carriage, with its cavalry 
escort, the officer riding b/ the door with his drawn 
sword, and the car of detectives following, is a fa 
miliar sight in Dubdiin. 


It is but rarely, in running over english 
newspapers, that a reader will see a paragraph of 
this size upon any subject, Articles from a quarter 
of a column to a couple of columns in length are the 


Hartford insurance clerks took to guess- 


much as a GD gull piece. The lowest guess was Mi, 
and the highest 1,000, while the real number was only 
x, 


Two English sparrows at Paducah, Ky., 
tried to drown each other in a street gutter. The 
struggle wase long and desperate one, and finally 
one got the head of the other under water aud kept 
it there untis life was extinct. 


One of the sights in Rio Janeiro is a very 
dark negro who goes about in a dog-cart drives by a 
white dandy. The driver is a cockney, imported from 
London expressly to mark the wealth, fashion and 
importance of his sable master. 


There was neither boat nor bridge tw 
cross the lowa stream which separated Patrick Foicy 
from his sweetheart, Kate Marron. ‘'If you loved 
me, Pat,’’ the girl called to him, ‘*you'd swim over to 
me.’’ He was drowned Jjn trying to do it. 


Charles G. Leland says that one Of the 
bitterest curses which he heard in Egypt was: ‘*May 
God make you wear achimney-pot hat.'' The Mvu- 
hammedan seesin the brim of this article a bia- 
drance Ww touching the forehead two the ground in 
prayer. 

An Omaha genius has invented a foun. 
taln pen, a stampcancelicr, a double postal card, a 
sample-tube, a burr-dreseer, a car-track cleaner, a 
fire-eseape, artificial teeth, a jar cover, # lampwick 
and a device for making hands shapely. And still be 
is not rich. 


Henry Connor quarreled with a negro 
near Mouroe, Ga., and struck him on the head with 
astick. A gun wasin Connor's other hand, and the 
stick breaking, apiece of it struck the trigger, dis- 
charging the gun. The load entered the negro’s head 
and biew out his brains. 


Compelied to wait unduly for supper at 
the Rankin Huuse, at Columbus, ‘ia., Mr. Stewart, 
of Mobile, drew a revoiver, and, leveling it at the 
waiter, imperiously demanded: ‘Bring my supper 


atonce!*’ The dining-room rapidly emptied and the 
| meal was promptly furnished; but before it was fa- 
ished the hasty guest was hurried off and locked 
| eR * nee 
RE that : h are ao 
physica netitated aste be exempt frem all a 
acks of (ramps helera Marbus, IMarah<caa. or D 
entery? If not, it would te prudent to provide yo 
self with Dr. Jayne's Carwinative Baleam, a sa! 


medicine for those A fections, and a sure curative fo: 
Summer Complaint, and all Diseases of the Bowels, 
im either children or adults. 
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HEALTH---BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Biood, 
increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear Skin and 
Beautiful Complexion 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bieed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 
Chronic Diseases, Scrotula, Consumption, 
Giandules Tyiscease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 


Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol vent. 


A‘remeay composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
. TICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 

tm ite treatwment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsapariliian, hecomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and uloers soon 
cured. Persons suffering frown scrofula, eruptive 
Gieeases of the eyes, mouth, cars, legs, throat and 


lands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
rom uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Barsapariliian is continued a sufficient time to make 


its impression on the system 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine thas any other preparation, Taken in Tea- 
spoonfal Doses, while others require Ove or six times 
asmuch, BS vld by druggists. Price §1 per bottle. 


4? ae 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes cure cramps, spasins, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrha@a, dysentery, collc, flatulency and all 
Internal Pains. 


Inflammations, 
Bheumatism, 
Neuralgia, . 
Headache. 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURFS THE WORST PAINS 
in from oneto D minutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
Affier reading this advertisement need any one’ 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 


Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays lofammation, aud cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other giands or or- 
gana, by one application 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. 
asa stim 


—ALSO- 





“MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor cents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the world that will cure Fever and 
Ague, and all other Malarious, Billous, Scariet, Ty- 
ery Yellow and other fevers (aidea by Radway's 

lis) so quick as Radway's Ready Relief. Fitty cts. 
per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 
Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 





Perfectly Tasteless, elegautiy coated with sweet 
gum, re late, ety cleanse, and «trengthen. 

RADW ‘8 PILLS for the cure Of all disc re of 
the hh, Liver, Bowelsa, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Headache, Constipation beg he om | 
Indigestion, 8 . jousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the at 4, Piles, and all derangements of 


the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no meroery, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
7 leon whatyou buy. 


BaAlm« "Radway 






rea. 


BOW BE TRAVELED. 
a 

The other day while rifting 

From the country to the city, 
leew a fellow taken down 

In a way I thought was witty; 
I know you will agree with me 

That it was very ‘‘pretty.** 


The conductor came tor tickets, 
And passed a person by, 

Whereat a wondering 
Opened wide his eye, 

And approached the fellow passenge: 
Bound to know the reason why. 


**Well, sir,’* the city chap replied, 
**If you'd really like to know, 
I travel, sir, on my good looks." 
The countryman raid, ‘Sho!’ 
‘Sauiinmeer 
"tg 
— 1. OULER. 


’ 





Facetia. 


A wite is called a better half because a 
man had beiter half ber than not half her. 








It is better than French Brandy or Bitters | 


What is meant by a Sabbath day journey? 
Is it the distance betweed anyplace and the nearest 
good Sshing ground? 

‘Breakers aheed,’’ murmured the police- 
man In the shadow, ashe saw a couple of burglars 
trying the lock on a bank door, 

“It's a wise child,” etc. Mother—‘‘Now, 
Nellie, tell me who this gentleman is?** Nellie— 
‘That ain't no gentleman—that's papa.’’ 

A Vermont youth, at bis mother’s fu- 
neral, said to the neighbors: ‘‘Pa and me are obliged 





to you all, and hope soon to be able to do as much for 


you.** 


A shower of stones is reported by six- | 


teen gentlemen of St. Albans, Vt. It is noticed, how- 


band. 


‘‘No wonder,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘the child 
is sick all she time. It has both its grandmothers and 


block.** 


ever, that these gentlemen are meinbers of a brass | 


its grandfathers and a candy store all in the same , 


As an old woman was lately walking | 
through one of the streets in Paris at midnight, a pa- | 


trol called out, ‘‘Who's there?** 
sald she; *‘don't be afraid.** 
One of the mysteries that can never be 
solved, is thata pair of socks that will stay up all 
rightin the winter, will come right down on the in- 
step every five minutes in the summer, 
| One ofthe loveliest spectacles in this 
| world is to watch the expression of rapture that 
passes over the face of the dude as he sucks lemon up 


"5 io L. 





patrol,** | 


through astraw, rolls his eyes, and rubs his ears to- | 


gether at the back of his bead. 
2 eS 
Beatty's Organs for $35.00, 


Organ advertisement on 15th page. 
ers who are in want of aCabinet Organ at a reduced 
price should order at once from the advertisement, as 


paper. 
ee he 


Superfiuous Hair. 


the time is limited to only seven days from date of this | 


_ Sole owner of the Formula as part of a legacy. I then commenced putting the Remedy 
_ up in Packages of 30 Powders, sufficient for 10days’ treatment, and treating the poor and 


Special attention is called to Mayor Beatty's Parior | 
Any of our read- | 


Madame Wam bold's Specific perman-ntly removes | 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for | 


circular. Madame WAMBOLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 

— aS tit 

Sa” When our readers answer any Adver- 


eonfer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 


ttooment foend iu these columme they will | 


vertiser by naming (he suturdse: Evening | 


test. 











| AYER’S 
_Ague Cure 


18 WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
Gisease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever. Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers gre authorized, by 
our circular of July ist, 1#82, to refund the 
money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Bold by all Druggists. 





Caw . 
JonnWananiaker's 


tee) S| ORE 


ing A t 
by mail, express or freight. accord- 


if not satisfactory Cata- 
logue, with ‘ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


mailed on 
the largest retafl stock ia the United States. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without the injury trusses c 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN S eretem , vanaie 
ose who value tinmunity from strangulated rup- 
ture, and the comforts of physteal soundness, should 
lose no time in securing the benefits of his treatment 
and remedies. His book, containing Hkenesses ot 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of his 
suctrsa, and indorsements from distinguished pbvsi- 
| clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, an: 


others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Prin. - 
pal offen, Mo. Si Brosdwan hen 
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Quincy, Mich’ 


: 


| neutralizing acids and correcting acrid secretions, thus improving the appetite, promot- 


| 
| 





TO CONQUER THAT 


BLUE DEVIL! 


—DISEASE- 
Use ENGELMAN’S DYSPEPSIA POWDERS. 


_—— 





Sea tad 


e « 7 
Dyspepsia is the Mother of the Following Complaints : 
Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting: of 

Strength, Fletulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn. 
ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression after Eating, De- 
pression ot Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit of 
the Stomach, or towards Right Side, Uneasiness of the 
Bowels, Irritability of Temper, Sallowness 
of Complexion, Etc., Etc. 


ammiiecin 

The Code of Ethies prevented this Infallible Remedy from coming before the 
public for a period of 23 years. ' 

It was the Favorite Prescription of one of our late and highly-esteemed 
Physicians, who enjoyed a very extensive Practice in Philadelphia from 1834 to 
the time of his demise in 1871. is . 

, The secret of this Preparation was offered to the Medical Fraternity about the 
year 1857, with a very lengthy Thesis on Dyspepsia, but was respecttully declined, 
owing to it approaching the Homeopathic System of Treatment, but as years 
rolled by it was noticed that the discoverer of this remarkable Remedy was making 
rapid Strides in his Profession. and it was ascertained that two-thirds of his practice 
was devoted to Dyspepties. 

Shortly after this discovery an Unsuccessful effort was made by many “prominent 
in theProfession to obtain the Formula and adopt the Treatment.” The discoverer 
néver forgot the rejected ‘‘Formuls and Thesis.”” Asa devoted Friend and Stu- 
dent I had several years’ experience in the preparation of these Powders and became 





honest Dyspeptics free of charge. But the demand for gratuitous packages increased to 
such an extent that I was obliged to discontinue the distribution. But, in order that Dys- 


| peptics may avail themselves of this remarkable Remedy at a reasonable price, I decided 


to give the 10 days’ treatment for One Dollar, and I feel confident that no other Remedy 
exists that has the same action and results. The action of these Powders, when taken 
into the system, is directly upon the food during the process of digestion, absorbing gases, 


ing digestion and giving tone and vigor to the entire system. a 
They act immediately upon the chyme and chyle, the nutritive portion of the food, 
containing the elements and source of the blood, that vital force which keeps all the ma- 
chinery of animal life in motion. ) 
Several thousand packages of these Powders have been sold without the aid of the 
press or other advertising mediums, but as there are thousands of Dyspeptics who are 


not aware of this Treatment, I am obliged to reso:t to this expensive method to bring it 


oe 


| to their notice, and, I trust, you will not class this Treatment with the worthless reme- 


dies you may have used. Your Druggist can readily obtain a package for you (if 
obliging) through the wholesale druggists who are supplied by my agents, Johnston, 
Holloway & Co., 602 Arch street, Philadelphia. Should you have any difficulty im pro- 
ouring them at home, enclose One Dollar to my address or to my agents and you will 
receive a package by the next mail. Postage stamps accepted. 
The editor of this paper can certify to my responsibility and standing. 
Very Respectfully, 


Fart Boroelinen 


- LABORATORY, (839 SEYBERT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nature intended that should breathe through your Nose, K. r Nostrils, 
tree of Foul Mucus, in order that your Lungs may supplied with Pure Air. 

A Nose clogged with Foul Mucus, Poisors every breath of air entering the Lang* 
Cleanse the sir passages with ‘SNUPFFENE” and enjoy New Life. 

‘SNUPFENE” is put up in a handsome Carmine, Enameled Hinged-Lid, Metalic 
Box, (convenient for the pocket,) and retails at 25 Cents, which should induce every 00¢ 
to obtain it and enjoy the blessing of Good Health. 

The filthy banit of Hemming, Hawking and Spitting, and the swallowing of Fou! 
Mucus is cured by SNUFFENE 
Sold and recommended by over 522 Druggists in Philadelphia. 
? Itthe Druggist in your vicinity cannot supply you, send eke amount in Postage 
Add 


Stamps and you will receive a box by mail. ress, 
E. ENGELMAN, Philadelphia, Penas 








» 1839 Seybert St. 
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“Prsating the Bri” Heart Fro 


Manteno, IIll., July 22,{’88. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
tesday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premivims usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. 8.0.8 


Echo, Tenn., July 23, ‘88. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hang, and in good 
condition, Iam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my t«'ghbors, and they 
all anite with me in voting it beaut: ‘al. Will send you 
some subscrivers soon. or 








Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, ’83. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with tt. It is by far the hand- 


est picture | ever saw. 
— 0.P. D. 





New Castle, Ala., July 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received ny preinium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. 
Y. E.M 





Middleway, W..Va., July 22, ’83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post-Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Il am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


cription lis*. 
A. ©. H. 





Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, ’88. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itisjustsuperb. Expecttogct you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 

G. A. H. 


Conyers, Ga., July 19, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
tne Bride, ’’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to av hscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 








iw. J. L. 
Mason, IIl., July 21, ’ 
Fditor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 


Bride,*’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express ny thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 
H. A.A. 


Morning Sun, O, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
ride’? received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. ak 





Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
Fditor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 8. 6.D 





Anna, Ill., July 19, ‘83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beanty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 


somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
M. EL 





Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, ’83. 


Editor Post—I recetved my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising yout subscription list, and I think I cana 
get a great mauy suvecribers for you. “JM P 





Saybrook, Ill., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post-—M:; beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, *’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatIcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. E.E.C 





Cambellsport, Wis., July 18, 83 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Eride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
ie admired by everyvody. L. H 





Williamston, N. C., July 19, '83. 


FAivor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 


wful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,’’ in due timc, 
and am very mach pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
4e for you in the way of subscribers. LP 





Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, 83. 
EAitor Pest—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
se me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Mave given it s conspicuous place 


in our gallery for the inspeetion of our friends. 
jk. H. J. 








Humorous. 


Always in style—S. 

Always in haste—The letter H. 

Handy book-markers—Dirty fingers. 
Cast iron—Flat-irons used for missiles. 
A swell affair—Filling a balloon with 


gas. 


A laughing stock—A collection of good 


Jokes. 


The outcome of ill-feeling—Sending for 


the doctor. 
A scholar who is never far from the head 
—The pupil of the eye. 
NUMEROUS are the cures of Heart Disease from 
using Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. By druggists. 
Why is a good square meal to hungry 
man like a bucket? It goes down well. 
THEY gratefully testify to the virtue of Dr.Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease. Price 91:6 for %. 
Should music be sold by the chord? 
Drum music should be sold by the pound. 
MANY times you want to keep meat or fish for sev- 
eral days. Lay itin a Solution of Rex Magnus over 
night, and you can keep it for weeks. You can also 
keep milk a week or more by stirring in a little of the 
*‘Snacw Fiake’’ brand. 

One swallow does not make a summer, 
but too many swallows will make one fall, 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


SS, Sete se St 


EVMPERETS BOMECPATEI SATE 8 

















” ton ae 
At ATIC ORGANS,ONLY, (arev- 
laréfree. Harbach Organina Co., some. Pa. 





AGENTS WANTE D 


GENTS MAKE | 


NO ENGAGEMENTS 
Until you haveseen our New Book 


Battles for the Union 


o-Ps on sight, vengeeee Pus. ~~ 






















AGENTS WANTED apna 
detecting, Pree netory Bistory athe THE 


— 
or THE 


Epa tae ait REBELLION. 


cian. Soecillerme tee. 08. Chines The 


PLOYMENT.*;,'° 
MELOY MENT 22038 
sali ceeiel Wis 

Per cent. profit to Agents. Electric Cleanse r 
96 will ex.ract grease spots from silks, carpets, 


greed etc. Samples, Circulars free. 
____H. Gamble, 912 (1K) Areh St, Philada., Pa. 















Make money selling our family Medi- 
Agents? eines. Ne capital required. Standard | 
» 197 Pear! St., New York. 


| fag the system. 


$200 A YEAR 


CAN BE SAVED 
In the Living Expenses of the 
con yi 


the use of REx MAGHOD, Tm 

Prewervattve. eat, Fish, 

Eggs, «nd all ute 8 of Animal Food fresh and 

for weeks, even in the hottest weather. This can be 
roved by the testimonials of hundreds 

fried it. You can prove it for yourself for 3 cents. 
ou will find that this is an article 

you a great deal of money. 


NO SOURED MILK. 
NO SPOILED MEAT. 


NO STALE EGGS. 


It will keep them fresh and sweet for many days, 
and does not impart the slightest toreign taste 
articles treated. It is so simple in operation that a 
child can follow the directions, t# as rmless as 
salt, and costs only a fraction of a cent to a pound of 
meat, fish, butter or cheese, orto a quart of milk. 
This ls no ‘humbug: itis endorsed by such men ar 
Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College. Sold by 
druggists and grocers, Sample pounds sent pre-paid 
by mall or express (as we preter) on receipt of price. 
Name ty our express office. Viandine brand for meat; 
Ocean Wave for fish and sea fuod; Snow Flake for 
Milk NehMoid Cheese; Anti-Ferment; Anti-Fly; 
and ere old, Sc. perib. each. Pearl for cream, 
Quran for eggs, and Aqua-Vitae for fluid extracts, §!. 
per lb. each. 
THE HUMISTON FOOD Ano - nolan co., 
ded Kilby St., Boston, Mase. 


ae ee ee 


which will save 








Impo rtant te te the Sick! 
ES. 3" toms Indicate disease, 
continuance, days of su ffer- 
ES. —perchance Death !Syinp- 
toms are, impure blood, cos- 
tiveness, irregular appetite, 
headache, sour belching, sure- 
nessin back, Ureast and side, heart ~~ giddine oa, 
bad color to stvols and urine, hot and cold sensations, 
| yellow skin, ‘SWAYNE'S PILLS"' cure by gently re- 
moving all corrupt matter, regulating and nourish- 
conte, Ve Samepel box of 90 pills; 
5 boxes §1. pas Pork ists or by mal Add 
NE &80N, Thiiadelphia, 


| GURE FITS! 


and thea havethem LBP or Pal 
the pare made the disease of rer rire BPI aL LING NG 


KNESS @ Hie-long study. juillet Loh 
ine Souk Cases, Because others have fale 
not now receiving acure. Bend at once 
Free Sensi ofmy tateuiite pomets f ive. Raprees ane ve Post 
Office. It costs n ng fora an 

address Dr. i. ¢. ROOT, 183 Pear! Bt., New York. 








Always ask for 


PENS! ESTERBROOK’S. 


For sale by all stationers. 
2s John Serest, | New York. 





50C, we per hour at h at home. 
5 O $2 edling, No humbug. pds See 
ret reveal and 15 “one, worth $5, for lie. (Name 
thts paper. ra) Adee ss H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vu 





() GARDS ‘all Lap-corner, ole FAge. Glass, 
4 Motto. (hromo, Love I aie rand Case, name 


| in Gold and Jet, 16c. ‘WEST & CO., Westville, Coun. 


| 
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IT LEADS ALL. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific 

tion for all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 
ing taimt of Scrofuia about 
AVER'S PR med ane 


t and ADI Ee Sue ,-— 


me Sq 


TH moon « Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 
“At the age of two years one of 
my children was terribiy afflicted 


aie 


th uloerous running so-es on ite 
mee a= eee At the same time its eyes 
man, ee Satara, and very sore. 


reer told us that a pow- 

—_ alterative medicine must 

They united in recommending 

4 ARSAPARILLA. A few doses pro- 

duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 

an adherence to your directions, was contin- 

ued to a complete and permanent cure. No 

evidence has since appeare! of the existence 

of any scrofulous tendencies; and ne treat- 

ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual poe. 

Yours truly, F. Jomnsox.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C.Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $4. 


Fresh Meat all the Year! 


Egas kept fresh ali the Year. Butter bape owe sweet all 
the year. Rancid Butter restored to origteal 
@weetyess, at the cost of one dollar pr year, 
NO ICE! NO ICK-BOX! NO SALT! 
Nothin? deleterious to health, and so simple that s 
child of eight can do it. For particulars and testi- 
montals seud to 


CEO. HOLCATE & gE & CO. 


502 So, Juniper St., Philade 





R. DOLLARD, | 
6513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia 
w = 5) 
IN HAIR. 


celebrated GOSSAR ZR 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 
TOUPEES 


. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy . 





Inventor of the 











FORK WIGS, INCHES, TOUPERS AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
head, No, 1. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald, 
over the head to neck, | No. 2 Over forehead ae 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 4 Over the erewa of 
No. 4. From ear to car! the head. 
round the forehead, 
He has always ready for sale a splendid souk ot 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half 





ped. | 


4, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully a 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
» celve attention. 
Mrs) rivate rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
aly 


40 
SI 


| Pwr MEDIC 





Gold anc Sliver ¢ rene Cards, noZalixe, with 

nawe We, postpaid. Gi, L. Reed&Co., Nassau, N.Y 
phen did 10 Latest Style Chromo ( ‘arda, name on We, 
’remiuin with 3 packs. E. H. Pardee, NewHaven Ct, 


Ge ae for Prices. 


Williaun T. TC 672 N. Tenth St, Phila., Pa. 
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1. Powerful BOX SUB-BASS. 
2. Double OCTAVE ¢ COUPLER 
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which doubles the 
Couples Octaves 
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toa burst o ooo 
‘ran, must be heard to be 
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follows: 
io Sub- 


by iy 
oferta t'pright Parlor or Cabinet 


an may be at pleasure by use 





Ld ot, ft chiltzatton. as early and as quickly as possibile, 





West Lafayette, O., July 22, ’83. 


E4ttor Saturdav Evening Post—Paper and premiap 





eceived Tus Postis a splendid literary jourua 
ne pictere is very handsen« Am greasy 
Meased Ww : Everyone whohase seer e picture 
considers it grand. 
H. 8.6 
Stevenson, Als., July 21, ’88. 


Béher est--Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** is indeog s beautiful gift of art, and cannot 


Gail te please the mesg fastidious. Many thaaks. 
¥. &. C. 





instrument at to introduce. as every one sold 


rticular instance rehire 
| Piret Organ is shipped at $85. 00 as an advert 


the instrument to your circle of friends 










rtisement. 


~ A a to accert this t Offe a ' m why Perhaps 
44> - I ¢ rr me —r ree f some ot aber saaiebes are * od If so. Gtepose o 
to ra r this A friend of yours may Gesire an orgs atl : this 
divert ee Re nt {they are from ne, mail this offer 1 ently 
me extend sale of these | — + te Png tate yc uf 
ort. ta of Beatty's ‘ rane burch hapel, an this 28 RO ude 
Baath Speman during the past seven months were as ! s: December, 1882, 1410; 
y a 1,108; footy , 1,168; March, | 1.435; Apr 18, 1 iby May, 1963, 1,401; 
JRE 's in'naod of a “you should’ avail youreatt of the howe ones, as 
you are} Bear iz miad, thas wilh act 
not ho Tope eker.) Sy) 
strane | F.¢ OE in; 
avon oo ase} (DANIEL F, T.Y, Wash on, 


te given ane eemestance 
Stool, Book, and 


or the far a a at ne 


inches, Depth. 3 
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Syene Gre tal full 
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6. "Powerful f1v9 Octaree Golden Reeds ere 






the GATTI east SrATES Aven PATENT 
Organ 
Right Knee ea, Left Grand Organ Roce 8 ee. Berl by Oe which te the Pr tall ‘ull power 


a —I desire ev sink vente seca aennialien 
if ~ shemeerseactt set ea oe this offer. 


her to secure this CREA sl Bee — 
expired. ouh ng can be ng cor 
LA 4y- lar organ iptstaneed. withouta moment's delay, into eve 


snles, at $65 each, have followed the first yond purchased. 
All I aek Yi 
instrument eam for ttaeif, it sings 


a c ied 


STOPS, iawety: 


vctawes new and original 


3. VOEX < CELEST - | eee this Stop. Tone, "Londou™ 
Sieee Stews ving very 
ing, sweet, me -— 7. VOX HUMANA. 
4. FRENCH HORN, Soko thay Wipers. Which imitates by « FAN 
full orchestra and uman ¥ it 
8. SAXAPHONE, ts: Pay 10 Mollas, 31 Clartonet, 13 Calo, 13 Vor Subitante, “ it. 
h above seven, bringing, for forth, at command watt 


i cul cane he 


contains FIvE SETS GOLBEX TONGUE REEDS 94 


Five (5) full Set 


Londou™ ety style. 3rd, Fweet Voi Voix Celeste Tiveds of rh sof Three full Gctaves. éth, One 
Powerful Manual Boxed weet Reeds. 


Two Pi Res Octaves or one 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


18 summer the colors of fruits rather 

than those of vegetables are copied in 
materials, and fruite are the tavorite <de- 
signs upon silks and cottons in preference 
to flowers, especially upon neh ard expen- 
sive siiks ; pluims, cherries, peaches, cur- 
ranta, allare luxurtahtly Jisplayed. 

It cannot be said that they are equal in 
beauty to flowers for the purpose, though i! 
well made the effect in leds eccentric than 
would be supposed. 

One example has the skirt of Turkey red 
surah trimmed with bandsof black veivet 
and a double ruche of biscuit-colored lace ; 
the polonaise is sprinkled with greengages 
upon a red ground. 

In inany cases the corsage is of the plain 
material and the effect is certainly more 
elegant. 

A favorite ttyle is to have the fronts 
closed at the neck and then cut out in a 
triangle, which is filled in with « chemi- 
sette of white crepe lisse ; the sleeves also 
are partly of line or lace. 

Many skirts are made of voile, iawn, or 
batiste, entirely covered with alternate 
boullionnes and lace flounces, or flounces 
of the inaterial edged with lace. 

The first flounce m gathered into the 
waistband and forins a kind of basque ; it is 
gathered only just sufficiently to allow the 
edge to fall easily but almost flat, and 
should be entirely of einbroidery,or lace ; 
below are a bouillonne and a fluunce, and 
these are repeated to the edge of the 
skirt. 

In some cases a very light drapery is 
sewn tothe front point of the corsage and | 
is folded across the hips over the lace 
flounce. 

A large bow is generally placed behind. | 
With very light fleecy materialsthe skirts | 
are nade as pulled as possible, especially if | 
to be worn on a tall figure. | 

Small figures look better in panelled | 
akirta, vertical trimmings giving a taller | 
appearance than horizontal ornaments. 
The lightness of the fabric authorises in 
both cases voluininous double draperies, 
tablier beiow and paniers above, both triin- 
ined with lace, which can be worn by tall 
and short alike. 

This is not the case with many trimmings 
which are only suitable for certain tall and 
well-proportioned figures. 

Light suintner woolen fabrics and ili- 
inousines are the tnaterials used for coin- | 
plete costumes, dress and mantle alike. 
These are often chequered, as being useful 
and young in appearance without being 
pretentious. 

An elegant dress of plaid limousine,suit- 
able for grown-up young ladies or young 
married ladies, is mignonette and red in co- 
lor; the shirt is trimmed with a pleating of 
red surah and two plaid flounces, which 
have but little fulness; above the second 
flounce is a bias band of fine green velvet 
cut into saw-like scallops. 

The upperskirt falls tn box-pleats, and 
above is a tablier, also pleated, sewn with a 
heading to tne pointed corsage and drawn 
in half wey down with a velvet band, 
which turns the pleats from the left t» the 
right, securing thein on the left with a 
large velvet bow passed through a mother- 
o’-pearl buckle ; the pleats turning to the 
lef{are then reversed to the right. The 
drapery behind ts square, full, and richly 
pleated. 

The pointed corsage is rather open at the 
neck and ornamented with a green velvet | 
collar,the sleeves being edged with a pleat- 
ing of red surah, the traditional pleating 
of old, which proinises to be revived in 
tull force. 

This graceful stylish dress isto be used 
for walking, for short journeys, or for 
friendly visits. 

Among the many elaborate toilettes pre- 
pared it ie retreshing to note a few simple 
exceptions, with long flowing lines in place 
of the vuoluininous rounded draperies usu- 
ally seen. 

The following style can be copied in any 











' 


plain inaterial, although the original is in | 


blue ottoman and voile. 

The pleated skirt is of voile, above being 
askirt of voile, plain or printed, which 
forms a lightly draped square tablier in 
front, and asquare drapery at the back 
falling in long graceful pieate 

A robing of ottoman or surah fillein the 
openings on each side, pleated into a V 
shape. 

The waistcoat of the pointed corsage ex- 
actly reseinbies this arrangement. 

The voile skirt is entirely edged with 
cashmere braid, placed fiat, so that the 


the pleats which drape it. 

Any plain tnaterial can be used for 
tablier, when the robings might be of strip- 
ed or broehe silk; or if preferred the rob- 


tunic of embroidered or printed voile, 
| ural, cashmere, or nerge. 

Braids of all varieties also can be used, 
cashinere braid being preferable for cash- 


ed etamine bands. 


commence to dress in a fashionable man- 
ner. 

Very elegant traveling dresses tor brides, 
the skirt, tunic, and Prioress veteinent of 


with an amber ground and large tartan 
stripes in subdued colors. 

They are inuch worn for matinees, visites 
afternoon drives, flower shows, garden 
parties, and similar occasions. 

This sunmner embroidery is worn on 
everything. 

Any kind of embroidery is used, eccen- 


designs and work depends on the cunbina- 
terials. 


ed with two seage pleatings and a thick 
serge ruche, pleated in fluted box-pieats, 
torming a beading to the two flounces. 


ingote type, draped with a scarf of cihe- 
quered surah starting fromthe side seains 
and tied in front towards the lett, wien the 
veteinent is not used, but which when the 
inantle is worn, draws the drapery up on 
the tournure, the scarf being 
througha second opeuing placed below 
and firmly fastened tothe tournure. 

Tie Prioress mantle is much admired, 
having avery monastic cachet, the arin 
eworging fromm an opening from the neck 
to the waist. 

The costuine is adopted by brides who 
travel great distances during their honey- 
moon. 

For young ladies, marrfed or not, voile is 
ver} much employed for dressy wilettes, 
and in strange opposition as to consistance, 
velvet is often chosen to trim them in pref- 
erence to lace. ‘ 

Velvet has never been laid aside, but on 
the contrary is as much used for trimmings 
in June and July as it was in December, 
and even the lightest fabrics are combined 
with it. 

A stylish voile dress, nade for a very 
young married lady, hasa plain skirt of 
pale blue voile, trimmed at the edge and 
up the sides with bands of dark lapis lazuli 
blue velvet. 

The voile tunic is very pretty, gauged at 
the waist and turned under above the 
knees in blouse fashion, the material being 
draped up high also on the leit, forming 
most graceful festoons., 

The corsage 1s of voile, pointed back and 
front, and trimined with a narrow bouil- 





lionne plastron of pale blue surah edged | 


with two bands of velvet. 
The high turned-over Directoire collar is 


of velvet, inside being a deer lace pleating | 


and the long Suede gloves should cover the 
sleeves. 

The bat is of yellow Friburgb straw, with 
a high crown encircled with velvet bands ; 
on the right is a large cockade of blue vel- 
vet and pale satin ribbon. 

Sea-side tollettes are nade of chequered 
zephyrs, printed cambrics, with patterns of 
flowers, birds, and figures, and of printed 
Indian muslins of beautifully supple tex- 
ture, and in soft colors. 

Toilettes are also made entirely of voile, 
but in this case part is of plain, part of e:n- 
broidered voile on the same colored 
ground. 

A stylish model has the skirtin a large 
bouilionne of plain Havanah voile edged 
with a box pleating, each pleat embroider- 
ed with a large red spot. 

The spotted corsage is very original with 


| a basque on the left edged with a wide band 


of red surah, the right being in one with 


the tunic; the right front buttons diagon- | with the colors than for these designed for | 
| painting on puper. 
joins the back drapery just above the knees | are easiest to work on ; dark colurs req uir- 


ally, and crossing the basque on the left 


undera large red bow. The tunic and 
drapery are of the spotted voile, aud the 
qpen neck is edged with a revers of the 
same,which continues down the right front 
to the bow, and is filled in with a full red 
surah cheimsette. 





Fireside Chat. 
HOW TO DBOORATE FANS. 
No one has yet been able definitely to 


peeve when fans were first invented. 
re cen beue doubt, however, of 


tion and arrangement of colors and ma- | ,.,, toany one who 


| artist, and to reproduce it ; 


tric or usual, though the success of peculiar | 


The foundation of the skirt is silk, cover. | 


braid edging the sides of the table supports | thei 


ings might be of pleated plain silk and the | 


meres or voiles, but ecra silks and washing 
inaterials can be trimined with embroider- | 


The style is very suitable for young | 
ladies when they have been presented and | curves and unguinliness of outline were 


exintence three thousand 


r years ago, 
for representations of these fainiliar arti- 


the cles have been discovered on the toinbs at 


‘The Chinese, according two one of their 
old legends, claim: to have been the inven- 
tors, as, indeed, they claim to have first 
originated the inanufacture of pottery, and 
of porceiain. 

ebrewsand Egyptians reoegnized the 
advantages of tans, which which were ovoin- 
mon amongst them, but to the Grecians 
must be conceded the palin where grace 
and elegance of form are concerned. 

Inthe art of fan-making, as in every- 
thing else that demanded the nee of 
artisti¢ taste, they excelled; awkward 


| uncxnown. 


the sane inaterial, are inade of plaid serge, | 


' 
| 


Naturally enough the custom of using 
these articies spread from one country w 
another, and was handed down {row gen- 
eration to generation. 

Ali that is required by the fan-painter is 
a box of water-colors, a bottie of Chinese 
white, some sable brushes, a ohina palette, 
a bottle of guin, a bottle of ox-gail, a firm 
drawing-board, anda table-easel for the 


copy, unless the painter is also the design- 
n 


er, in which case she will need no copy. 
But our advice to an amateur is to obtain, 
if possivie, a fan executed by a well-known 
more inight 
thus be learned in a few hours, than if 
double the nuinber were spent in making 
trials ard experiments which ofter prove 
failures, for a good any | is as good asa les- 
as acquired soine 
knowledge of painting. 
For tan-leaven, veliuin, silk, satin, gauze, 
paper,and chicken’s skin are all employed ; 


|} and most of them require preparation— 


The polonaise is very siwple, of the red- | 


passed | 


| 





i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








nainely, sizing—betore the colors are laid 


on.. 

The size is made as follows :—Half a pint 
ot water is put into a jar, and to this is add- 
ed half an ounce of isinglass; this is al- 
lowed tostand through the bight to dis- 
solve ; the jar is then placed in a saucepan 
containing boiling water until the contents 
are periectiy clear, 

If gelatine is used instead of isinglass, 
double the quantity is needed. 

All the necessary implements being at 
hand, the artist may now set to work. 

Put the material on a stetcher and apply 
the size, whilst still very warin, to Say 
sides ot it with a large flat brush. 

When sufficiently stretched leave it to 
dry. 

Cut out in paper the shape of the tan-leaf; 
when laid on the material it will serve asa 
— but a margin must be left beyond all 
round. 


It has now to be§stretched on a drawing- 
board ready for tne painting process. Gum 
the edges a little way in, try it on the board 
and witha clean piece of suft linen simooth 
it out until itis quitc '‘9vel and adheres 
closely. 

Be carelul to keep the shape perfect dur- 
ing the operation. Sketch the subject 
lightly on the mount. On vellum or paper, 
a fine hard pencil can be einployed tor 
this purpose; but on textile fabrics the 
brush will best indicate the outlines. As no 
faulty lines can be erased the amateur 
should not unless an exceedingly good 
draughtsinan, sketch direct on the mount. 
Make firsta pertect drawing paper, then 
copy or trace it off on to the leat. Red 
transfer paper is preferable to black, as the 
marks show less, and can be the more 
readily hidden in the painting, put the lat- 
ter is also used. 

Transfer paper needs to have the super- 
fluous color removed by a piece of rag; it 
isto be well rubbed over the surface,other- 
wise the delicate shades of lustrous silk 
and sheeny satin will be ruined. 

All colors for fan-painting are inixed with 
Chinese white. 

Ordinary water-colors mixed with the 
white by the artist may be employed, or 
body colors can be obtained ready for fan- 
paintivg. 

Satin tnounts are general favorites, so we 
will mention then first. 

The texture of satin, however rich, is 
somewhat Coarse ; in consequence of which 
it absorbs the colors, und renders a second 
and third layer of the tints often neces- 
sary. 

Put in the darkest shades first, then the 
lighter, finishing up with the palest and 
most delicate. 

W ben these are dry, touch up the first 
painting where requisite, wash in the sott- 
est tints, and, lust of all, put in the high 
lights. 

These last are never left, but are always 
put in with Chinese white. The admixture 
of white with all the colors enables the 
artist blend the tints iuto the most ex- 
— harinonies, and such _Liliputian 

rawinas need to be harmonious, or they 
are excruciating to an educated eye, and 
contrary to the canons of true art. 

not use too inuch white,or the colors 
will crack and peel off, tothe great detri- 
ment of the painting. 





On textile mounts more white is wanted 


White or colored satins 
ing nore frequent washes, require alsu 
invre patience than the amateur may cure 
t bestow. Place a sheet of writing-paper 
under the hand whilst painting: it pre- 


vents the mount ‘ecoming soiled and 
greasy. 

A veilum mount is stretched in the saine 
way us drawing-puper ; sponge it well with 


cold water, gui the ed and fix it on the 


| drawing-board, pressing it outwards tn all 


| directions with a ciean 


jece of linen. It 
does not need to be well 


High finiahed and delicate stippling are 
ay Pabne m attributes of this description of 





j tion lies in a nut-shell, 


——__ 


Correspondence. 


WILLIAM, (Mason, Ill.) — Yes, 

Mr. E. 8., (Wanshard, Wis.) — One 
year. 
B. R. R., (Denver, Col.)\—None what. 
ever. 

S. M. K., (Phila, Pa.) — We would 
prefer the original. 

M. E. T., (Toland, Conn. )—Indiscrim. 
inate kissing is destructive of delicacy and senti- 
ment. 

T. W.8., (Crescent City, Cal.)—We do 
notknow of anysuch firm either in New York or 
Philadelphia. 

ARTHUR, (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—You seem 
to have overlooked the fact thatas an honest maa 
you are not at liberty to de as you please in the mat. 


ter. 
(Chicago, Ill.)—Our advice 





T. B. F., 
to you is to set at work at once to cultivate your con- 
science, and then to act in accordance with its dic- 
tates. 


FiLoriz, (Logan, W. Va.)—At your age 
you certainly ought to be a judge of your own feel- 
ings, but if you are a wise judge you will be willing to 
listen to counsel, 


B. W. M.,( Winchester, Pa.) —No. There 
are some disadvantages in the wife's being older than 
ber husband, but in a case where everything cise 
inakes marriage desirable it should not be an obsta- 
ole. Very happy marriages have occured where 
there was s greater disparity in age than ten 
years. 


M. M. L., (Wheeling, Va.)— Be wise; 
and then you will know that noone can get ever)- 
thing he desires. You are yet young enough. Try 
to be good and happy, aud improve your mind in all 
the ways that are open to you, and hope that among 
the minor blessings of life, a piano will one day be 
yours. 


M. L. F., (Bush Hill, N. C.)—It is a 
lady's place to bow or speak first toa gentleman she 
meets on the street. You must please yourself 
whether or not you speak to him again. But itis 
asafe rule to follow—never speak toa young gen- 
tleman ant‘! you have been properly iutro- 
duced. 


| - NM. C., (Rock Hill, 8. C.)— Yes, The 
United States army is composed wholly of volunteers, 
Each recruit makes acoutract with the government 
to serve five years. Of course absence from service 
except for sickness or furlough constitutes desertion 
in tine of peace as inuch asd time of war. For par- 
ticulars as to pay, &c.,apply to the War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


H. 8. T., (Summersville, Pa.)—Consuls 
are commercial rather than diplomatic agents. They 
are commissioned to reside in a foreigu conutry asa 
representative of a goverument to protect the rights 
of seamen, reclaim deserters, to take possession of 
the pruperty of citzens of their own country dying 
abroad, and in general to secure the rights of the per. 
sons they represent. 


AonES, (New Haven, Conn.)—If you 
you find the geutleman’ssociety agreeable, treat him 
asa triend, and dv not expect anything more from 
him. Lf, on the other hand, he tires you, let him 
know as delicately as you can the truth,and he will 
probably stop coming. In any tase do not waste your 
affections on him till your affection is asked directly 
or indirectly. It is not the partofa lady to compel a 
inan in any way to declare himself, 


M.,(St. Louis,Mo.)—It is quite true that 
the must innocent person may be wrongfully accus- 
ed, and it would becruel and unjust to allow an un- 
proved aveusation to weigh against a man all his 
life. Atthe same time, your parents are likely to 
have means of Judging ofa young man’s general re- 
putation which you have not,and you sgould be more 
than ordinarily careful in your relations with the 
young man, Tell him kindly but frankly how the 
case stands, and ifhe has gvod sense he will try to 
live down the reports about him. 


W.H. A., (Polk, O.)—The planting of 
yews in churchyards ve doubt took its rise from 
Pagan superstition. Being always green, the an- 
cients used the tree largely for funeral rites, as an 
ewblem, we may assume, of the iminortality of the 
deceased, because of his great virtu@or worth. The 
funeral pyre was composed of yew, cypress, fir, and 
other trees that are always verdant; while branches 
of yew and cypress were employed to indicate thata 
house was in mourning. That yews, because of their 
thick foliage, were planted in order to protect 
churches from storms may be doubted, seeing that 
the growth of the tree is so slow. 


H. A. J., (Vernon, Miss. )—To make fern 
pictures, take a sheet of strong white paper, and 
with an atomizer pass over it with a spray of diluted 
mucilage, 80 as to obtain athin and slightly sticky 
filin, that will make the ferns adhere of which it is 
desired to make the picture. The ferns and leaves 
must first have been pressed in a book, and after ar- 
ranging them to sult your taste, cause them tv lie as 
clusely to the paper as pussible ; fillan atomizer with 
very dilute India ink and blow a spray over the ferns, 
more or less ingproportion as you wanta darker or 
lighter shade. It is well to do this with intermissions, 
letting it dry a little, so as to avoid an excess of mols- 
ture and possibility of running inte Mquid drops. 
When nearly dry, but still a little moist, remove 
the ferns, which may be used over again several! 
times. 


B. K. 8., (Hannahan, N. C.)—The ques- 
It you love soberly, strongly, 
and wisety, and feel sufficiently strong uw keep your 
head above water for a few years, uutil you are old 
enough to marry, why then vou can, with respect and 
due observance, tell your adopters your determins- 
tion, and keep it. Remember they see things in® 


| very differeut light from you. Your angel may be in 


their eyes a desiguing girl and you a romantic young 
fool. To you she is all innocence, beauty, modesty, 
aad virtue, and you are utterly’ anworthy of her. Bul 
some unromantic persons would tell you that girls 
talk over inatches, appraise a man‘s value, and con- 
sider Jones a great ‘‘catch,’’ and Brown, who keeps 


a shop, a vulgar fellow to be avoided. And yet, 12 
reality, Brown may be, and in nine cases ostof tet 
is, the better man of the two, morally, physically, 


and intellectually. Becotiect you duty aud your gr 


titude to those whe shielded you; but remem ber a6 


| well, that real, truelove isa power in the worid 


| 
| 


i 


which, in spite of materialism, selfishness, aud the 
stuck-up pride of the knowing ones, does exist, = 
should be reverently dealt with. 








